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PREFACE 


Tuts book is written by a lay observer 
for everyday men and women, whether within 
the church or without. It is not an attack; 
neither is it a defense. It represents an effort 
to see the actual facts regarding actual 
churches and other religious institutions, and 
to set down those facts honestly and fully. 
The people can be trusted with the facts. 

_ These chapters, here somewhat rewritten 
and rearranged, appeared originally in the 
‘American Magazine. The excuse for re- 
publishing them in a book lies in the large 
correspondence, both commendatory and crit- 
ical, which they brought forth during their 
serial appearance, and in the many requests 
that they should be given a permanent form. 

The author wishes to thank most heartily 
the many people both inside and outside the 
churches who have assisted him in his inquiries: 
he also expresses his appreciation of the many 
letters of helpful criticism and sympathetic 
suggestion which he has received, 





The Religious Element 
“The Religious Element is universal, immortal... , 
Every great revolution has borne its stamp and revealed 
it in its origin or in its aim. . . . The instinctive 
philosophy of the people is faith in God.” 
Mazzin1. 


The Spread of Religion 
‘It is quite obvious that a wave of religious activity, 
analogous in some respects to the spread of early Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism and Mohammedism, is passing over 
our American world.” 
Proressor Wituiam James, of Harvard. 


The Church 
“The Church in reality is the society formed by those 
who claim fellowship with the Christ, and, above all, she 
is the still vaster society of those who, unconsciously 
and without knowing this blessed name, live in His spirit 
and continue His work.” 
Pavut Sapatier in “Modernism.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL UNREST 


PART I 


CHAPTER I 


A STUDY OF TRINITY—THE RICHEST. 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


enviable (or unenviable) distinction of 
‘a being rich—the richest church in 
America—has been curiously under attack 
during recent months. Newspapers and 
magazines have presented its affairs in a light 
more or less unfavorable; its shortcomings 
have been discussed in not a few pulpits even 
in the Episcopal Church; the Legislature of 
the State of New York has been asked to con- 
sider its conduct as a corporate body; and 
finally, its distinguished rector and vestry have 


been summoned in the courts, and proceed- 
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ings have been instituted which have been bit- 
terly contested. 

Is not this an extraordinary situation in 
which to find a great religious institution? Is 
it not strange that the public should be ques- 
tioning the moral standards (for it comes to 
that) of the most notable church in America? 

Let not, however, such questioning astonish 
us: it is neither unexpected nor unusual. 
That challenging of entrenched and wealthy 
institutions which has been proceeding so 
briskly for the past half dozen years has 
finally reached the last resort of conservatism: 
the church. Trinity, as everyone knows, lifts 
.a presiding finger at the head of Wall Street. 
From its bronze doorway one can easily see 
the chief offices of the Standard Oil Company 
and the Steel Trust, and all about are the 
mightiest banks, insurance companies and 
other moneyed institutions of this half of the 
earth. Each in its turn—trusts, railroad 
companies, insurance companies—has been 
questioned, attacked, discussed in legislatures, 
haled into the courts. 'To each of these insti- 
tutions democracy has put its blunt queries 
(is putting them to-day) : 

Q 
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Are you serving the people, or, are you 
serving your own selfish interests? What are 
you doing that you should be retained as the 
approved tool of civilization? 

Nor should it surprise us to find that de- 
mocracy stands knocking at last at the closed 


doors of Old Trinity, nor to hear it-asking: | 


What, then, have you done with the talents 


we gave you? Have you been a faithful , 


servant? 

I shall here set down the facts regarding 
Trinity Church; nothing that I could write, 
indeed, would illuminate more clearly the pre- 
vailing condition of spiritual unrest in this 


— 


country, nor present more graphically the - 


dilemma of the church in our modern life. 
_ What, then, is this Trinity Church? 


WHAT IS TRINITY CHURCH? 


Every human institution has one supreme 
function: to serve the people in one way or 


another. A. railroad corporation serves by 
carrying freight and passengers; a church 
serves by promoting the true spirit of religion. 
In order to perform its service to the people 


properly, a railroad corporation is provided 
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with certain tools—depots, a road-bed and 
rolling stock, and a church has its spired 
building, its music, its preaching, its schools. 
A church is not religion: it is a mere human 


' agency for fostering religion. It may con- 
tain the Ark of the Covenant, or it may not. 


When the people, then, arise to criticise the 
church, they are not attacking religion, but 


rather the public service of the institution 
_which assumes to promote religion. It is as 


_ proper to ask of a church as of a railroad 


company: Is it doing its work efficiently? 
Like many of the great trusts and corpora- 
tions, Trinity has become inordinately wealthy, 
No church in the world, perhaps, has so much 
property and such a varied and costly equip- 
ment. The value of its property is beyond 
$50,000,000. Of this about two-thirds is dis- 
tinctly church property, untaxed: for Trinity 
parish not only owns the magnificent church 
which stands in the midst of the spacious and 
beautiful (and enormously valuable) old 
churchyard at the head of Wall Street, but 
it owns and conducts nine other churches some 
of them nearly as large as Old Trinity itself. 


It also owns a number of church houses, 
4 . 
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school buildings, a hospital, and a cemetery, 
all of which are included in its list of untaxed 
church property. This vast machinery of 
service is controlled by Trinity parish, a cor- 
poration similar to other business corporations, 
except that the directors are known as vestry- 
men, the general manager as Rector, and the 
stockholders as communicants. Like many 
other corporations, Trinity has a large income- 
producing investment outside of its actual 
operating plant. About one-third of its 
property—to the value of over $16,000,000 
(assessed value, as given in the Trinity report, 
$13,646,300)—is in rented lands and _ tene- 
ments. In short, it is a big business corpora- | 
tion: calling it a church does not change its — 
character. 

One of the deepest, if not the deepest, need 
of men is religion; hence from the beginning 
of time men have encouraged and built up in- 
stitutions to respond to that need with service. 
No other human institution has been so sedu- 
lously fostered or so lavishly maintained as 
the church. One of the very first things that 
our forefathers did upon coming to America 
was to set up churches: and one of the earliest 
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churches so set up in New York Colony was 
Trinity. It was established in 1697—two 
hundred and thirteen years ago. It was fos- 
tered then, and it has been encouraged since, 
exactly like any other public service corpora- 
tion—only with a greater degree of gener- 
osity. In the early days of railroading, for 
example, the people were so eager to extend 
the service of transportation throughout the 
country that they gave to railroad corpora- 
tions vast grants or “bonuses” of land, they 
presented them with free franchises convey- 
ing special rights and privileges, and they 
even exempted railroad property from taxa- 
tion. 


TRINITY OBTAINS A FRANCHISE. 


In exactly the same way Trinity Church 
was built up. In 1697 a franchise was 
granted to Trinity to build a church “situate 
in or near the street called Broadway,” and 
it was to be “for the use and behoof of the 
inhabitants from time to time inhabiting or 
to inhabit within our city of New York, in 
communion of our protestant church of Eng- 
Jand.”. Eight years later came the “bonus” 
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or grant of land, then called the Queen’s 
farm, which extended picturesquely along the 
Hudson River on the west side of Manhattan 
Island. This tract, now densely covered with 
human habitations, was then practically unin- 
habited. Since then for over two hundred 
years that part of the property used for 
church or educational purposes has not been 
taxed. It has been calculated that the re- 
mitted taxes on Trinity Church property for 
the last two hundred years—the free gift of 
the people of New York regardless of creed 
—would amount to many times the present 
total value of the property of Trinity. 

For many years Trinity acted literally ac- 
cording to the provisions of its franchise. It 
gave money and land freely to other strug- 
gling churches; assisting them first as chapels 
and as soon as they were strong enough to 
stand alone, Trinity gave them its blessing 
and made them independent. St. George’s, 
Grace Church, and other important churches 
began thus with help from Trinity. 

But the city of New York began to grow: 
the Queen’s farm, at first of little use to 
Trinity, became more valuable. Other 
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churches were organized, and, as usual where 
- large property values are at stake, a difference 
of opinion began to arise as to who should 
control it. , 

The original grant had been made, as I 
have shown, to all “of the inhabitants of our 
said city of New York” in communion with 
the Church of England. Naturally other 
churches than Trinity thought they should 
have a share of the property: but Trinity 
would not release its grip. And in 1814, the 
vestrymen of Trinity succeeded in getting a 
law passed by the New York Legislature 
which at one stroke limited the control of the 
property to “members of the congregation of 
Trinity Church, or of any of the chapels be- 
longing to Trinity corporation.” This was 
the first step in a long process of centralizing 
and narrowing the control of the property. 

After 1814 the policy of the great church 
began to change. Instead of serving all the 
inhabitants it devoted less and less of its in- 
come to the building up of outside churches 
and spent more and more on its own services. 
Instead of helping a chapel to become inde- 
pendent and self-governing, it established 
; & 
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chapels and kept absolute control of them. 
In 1814 it had only two dependent chapels— 
St. Paul’s and St. John’s; to-day it has nine. 

All this time the property of Trinity was 
growing more valuable. The Queen’s farm 
had been cut up into blocks and lots; whole 
streets had built up with fine residences and 
places of business. The rental income of 
‘Trinity corporation increased enormously. 
Of course Trinity Church did absolutely 
nothing to earn this income, except to hold 
the title of the land: the people of New York 
who moved into and developed that part of 
the city were the real producers of the income. 


_ BEGINNING OF THE MOVEMENT UPTOWN. 


‘As the money began to pile up, Trinity be- 
thought itself how to spend it. Many of its 
well-to-do members were moving uptown, so 
the corporation appropriated what was then 
(1852) the enormous sum of $230,000 to build 
Trinity chapel in West Twenty-fifth Street, 
together with a beautiful residence for the 
clergy. That act brought forth a storm of 
protest. It was shown that Trinity had de- 
serted mission work in the lower part of the 
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city where the mass of the people lived, where 
its own property was located, and diverted the 
money to the building of a church for the 
uptown rich. These rich people, of course, 
might have built a chapel of their own; the 
poor people downtown whose rentals helped 
-to make Trinity rich could not afford to build 
churches. The glaring injustice of such an 
act brought about an inquiry by the legisla- 
ture, and William Jay, a son of the great 
chief justice, and one of the most prominent 
citizens of New York (he was the grand- 
father of the William Jay who is at present 
senior warden of Trinity Church), wrote a 
stinging letter to the Rector of Trinity, in 
which he said: 
“Wealth is naturally defiant, and so long as 
‘you can lengthen your rent roll and multiply 
your thousands, and purchase submission and 
obsequiousness, you may afford to look down 
\ with supercilious indifference on the complaints 
'and disaffection of those who are impotent to 
‘injure you. But sir, there are signs in the 
political horizon which threaten a coming tem- 
/ pest which may level the proud pinnacles of 
| Trinity, 1 in the dust.” 
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Mr. Jay also charged that Trinity was using 
its wealth not “for the permanent benefit of 
the church” but for building up the influence 
of the “high church” party in the Episcopal 
Church, there being at that time a heated con- 
flict going on between the two factions in the 
church. Said Mr. Jay: 

“Her wealth has in this city, in ie opinion 
of many, been lavished in ostentatious build- 
ings, rather than used in promoting true piety. 
and religion; and the parochial reports have 
given ground for most unfavorable compari- 
son between the number of communicants and. 
the amount of benevolent offerings in Trinity, 
and her chapels, and various other churches in 
the city.” 

_ Trinity continued to grow richer. In 1890 
the corporation went still further uptown, fol- 
lowing the rich, and built the magnificent 
church of St. Agnes in West Ninety-second 
Street, at a cost of about $500,000. In the 
meantime it had built one large chapel down- 
town—St. Augustine’s, in Houston Street— 
and afterward it acquired another, St. Luke’s, 
on the lower West Side. 
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HOW TRINITY HAS CONTROLLED ITS GREAT 
PROPERTY. 


How has Trinity controlled all of this great 
property? It is controlled, like that of the life 
insurance companies, by a board of directors, 
here called the vestry. The vestry is elected 
by the stockholders—here called communi- 
cants, but not all the communicants by any 
means are voters. Originally, under the law 
of 1814, every member of Trinity or its chap- 
els had a vote; but the process of narrowing 
control has here also been going on. Under 
a law passed in 1867 (supported in the legis- 
lature by Trinity) churches are granted cer- 
tain powers to establish free chapels. Under 
this law five dependent chapels were organized 
having no voice in the affairs of Trinity 
Church. Not one of the chapels in the poorer 
districts now has a vestryman; in fact, Trinity 
corporation is controlled by the two rich chap- 
els: St. Agnes and Trinity Chapel, all the 
vestrymen being selected from these two chap- 
els and from Old Trinity. 

One of the most remarkable conditions 
brought out in the Hughes investigation of 
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the life insurance companies was the fact that 
their boards of directors were practically self- 
perpetuating bodies. Nominally they were 
elected by the policy holders and stockholders: 
but as a matter of fact few policy holders were 
ever present, and the elections were controlled 
absolutely by the men in power. 


Such is the case with Trinity corporation. + 


Though there are many hundreds of com- 
municants entitled to vote at the Trinity elec- 
tions, comparatively few ever attend. At one 
election the twenty-two members of the vestry 
were elected with a total of twenty-three votes. 
The vestry has been in effect a self-perpetuat- 


ing body, controlling an enormously valuable. 


property, making no public reports at any 
time, and oblivious to criticism either from 
within the church or without. 

What was the result of the control of such a 
self-perpetuating, irresponsible board of ves- 
trymen who could be reached by no criticism? 

It was very little different from the result in 
other corporations. Perhaps it was, if any- 
thing, worse, because there was less account- 
ability on the part of the board of directors 
(vestry). An Insurance Department at Al- 

13 
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bany mrade at least a pretense of supervising 
the insurance companies; but there was no 
Church Department at Albany—no one on 
earth who had any power to demand any sort 
of an accounting from Trinity corporation. 
And unlimited power over vast unearned 
property in the hands of a few men who are 
not accountable to anyone can work out in 
only one way—whether the men are organized. 
under a churchly name or not. 
And what is that result? 


THE DISEASE OF UNEARNED PROPERTY. 


A curious, insidious, benumbing disease 
seems to afflict those who control unearned 
property. Subtle psychological changes take 
place within them. One might expect such 
men to say to themselves: The people have 
endowed us with special franchise privileges; 
they have granted us land to work with; they 
have built up this land and increased its 
value; they are paying us a large yearly in- 
come; they have remitted our taxes for over 
two hundred years. We therefore owe them 
the most enthusiastic service, and the frankest 

14 ' 
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accounting of our stewardship. Do they say 
this? Not at all. By the curious psycho- 
logical change to which I have referred, they 
come to act as though the property which they 
control was in reality their own. They resent 
any questions regarding it; they spend the in- 
come where and how they like; they make no 
accounting to anyone. : 

But these men of the vestry of Trinity are 
high-class men. All of them are educated 
men, some belong to very old families, some 
are famous, nearly all are wealthy. Many are 
connected with various good works (see their 
names in the Charities Directory). All of the 
twenty-two (except the controller and the 
clerk) contribute their services, they receive 
no salary. Not one of them can be suspected 
of profiting by so much as a penny from the 
business transactions of Trinity parish. I 
suppose, indeed, the same thing can be said 
of the directors of life insurance companies, 
railroads and banks—who are also high-class 
men. Indeed, many of these rich vestrymen 
of Trinity are actually. in the directories of 
great business corporations (see their names 

15 
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in the “Directory of Directors”); they are 
part and parcel of the current methods of do- 
ing business. 

In the life insurance investigations what 
were some of the discoveries made? It was 
disclosed that the business was extravagantly 
conducted; that inordinately high salaries were 
paid; that gorgeous and expensive offices were 
maintained; that the men in control made con- 
ditions highly comfortable for themselves and 
their friends. A curious parallelism exists 
between the life imsurance companies and 
Trinity. 

People ordinarily expect to pay something, 
make some self-sacrifices for their religious 
advantages. Some of the most heroic stories 
in the world are told of the sacrifices of men 
and women to build up places of worship, but 
the congregations of Trinity parish get their 
religious advantages practically for nothing. 
According to the financial statement issued 
recently by Trinity (the first public report in 
over fifty years) it cost $340,870 to main- 
tain the ten churches and the schools of Trinity 
for one year. Of this vast sum the members 
of all the churches contributed just $18,210 

16 
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(in pew rents). All the remainder of the ex- 
pense was met from the rental income from the 
property owned by Trinity. In other words, 


the poor people and other tenants on Trinity ° 


lands have paid not only for the support of 
the chapels in the poorer part of town, but 
they have built the rich uptown churches and 
are paying practically all the running ex- 


a 


penses. Communicants in Trinity worship in ! 
churches which they have not built, and to the — 
support of which they contribute practically | 
nothing. ‘They are, in short, religious pau- | 


pers. 
~ It is true that the congregations of Trinity 
churches contributed during the year $94,000 
for special charities—but none of this money 
went to church support, and even if it had 
been so applied it would not have begun to 
liquidate the cost of operating the churches. 
Music alone cost Trinity last year (includ- 
ing care of organs) $63,000, or over three 
times as much as all the members contributed 
to the entire support of the church. There 
have been many complaints of the Trinity 
tenements ‘(of which more later), but at least 
they, pay, for a great deal of fine music— 
17 
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also for twenty-eight clergymen at a cost of 
$101,674 and for thirty-two sextons and en- 
gineers at $26,555. I find an item of “fuel 
and light for churches” of $12,280. The total 
contributions of Trinity communicants for 
church purposes ($18,000) will pay that, and 
some to spare. 

As in the life insurance companies, salaries 
range high, the Rector is said to receive the 
highest salary of any clergyman in America, 
$15,000 a year, and some of the vicars receive 
$8,000 each—more than the salary of a United 
States senator. Besides the salaries many of 
the clergy also receive free residences (on par- 
tially untaxed property), so that they have no 
rent to pay—a big item in New York City— 
and when they retire they are generously pen- 
sioned! | 

It was found in the life insurance companies 
that, although keen business men conducted 
the operations, some of the real estate owned 
yielded a very low income. The same is true 
of Trinity. It costs just short of $50,000 for 
salaries and office expenses in conducting the 
real estate business of Trinity, and yet the net 
income last year on $16,000,000 worth of real 
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estate was only about $376,000 (gross $752,- 
000)—or a little more than two per cent. 
Tenement house property in New York is or- 
dinarily expected to pay from five to six per 
cent. net, and other rented property not less 
than four per cent. Judging even from a 
strict business point of view, then, Trinity cor- 
poration is certainly open to severe criticism. 
The management of a private estate which 
could show earnings of only two per cent. 
would speedily be turned out, but Trinity, not 
making public reports, no one could know how 
the vestry was conducting its trust. 


WHAT OF THE TENEMENTS. 


I come now to the tenements. A great deal 
has been written and said of these tenements 
during the last twenty-five years. Many 
years ago the Trinity houses were occupied by 
rich or well-to-do people, but to-day they are 
crowded with wage-earners of all sorts and of . 
many nationalities. While other parts of the 
city were built up to new buildings, these old 
houses on Trinity property have largely re- 
mained, although, in recent years, Trinity has 
put up a number of new business buildings and 
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warehouses. There is no more barren, forbid- 
ding, unprogressive part of the city than the 
Trinity blocks south of Christopher Street. 
Trinity has sat still and waited for the increase 
of the value of its land. 

Well, old buildings are old, and the city has 
been progressing in nothing more than in tene- 
ment house reform—in short, in its views of 
the responsibilities of the city to the poor and 
unfortunate. A distinctly higher standard of — 
social morality has been built up in New York 
in the last twenty-five years. And in its work 
of improving conditions in the crowded dis- 
tricts of Manhattan Island the city authorities 
have repeatedly collided with Trinity corpora- 
tion. The first clash came in 1887. A law 
had been passed requiring that running water 
should be furnished on each floor of tenement 
houses. In most of the Trinity houses the 
tenants had to go down stairs and out of 
doors to get their water supply. When the 
demand was made on Trinity to obey the law, 
the vestry objected and began a bitter fight in 
the courts, which finally reached the Court of 
Appeals. Of course this costly litigation was 
not paid for by the vestrymen or even by the 
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communicants of Trinity. This legal battle 
was financed out of the rentals of the very peo- 
ple who were to be benefited by the new law. 

However, it was an epoch-making case, the 
decision of which will long be quoted, for it 
decided that the state can compel a private 
owner, for the good of the public to alter a 
house at his own expense. But the church had 
to be driven to the new moral standard by the 


courts. Here is the way in which Judge Peck- / 


ham, afterwards appointed to the Supreme 


Court of the United States, laid down the law ie 


to Trinity: | 

“We may own our property absolutely and 
yet it is subject to the proper exercise of the 
police power. We have surrendered to that 
extent our right to its unrestricted use. It 
must be so used as not improperly to cause 
harm to our neighbor.” 

But Trinity’s long-fought legal battle had 
succeeded in delaying the enforcement of the 
law from 1887 until 1895—eight years. In 
spite of itself, however, Trinity helped along 
the cause of better homes for the poor in a 
way it little intended. ‘The very bitterness of 
its legal struggle against making improve- 
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ments served to turn public attention even 
more closely to housing conditions in lower 
Manhattan. In 1894 the famous tenement 
house commission, of which Richard Watson 
Gilder was chairman, was appointed. In- 
vestigation showed that hundreds of tenements 
had no toilet conveniences in them, but that 
so-called “school-sinks,” or open water closets 
in the back yards, were used by all the tenants, 
and that thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren were sleeping in dark holes of rooms in 
which there were no windows opening to the 
outer air—breeding places, indeed, for tuber- 
culosis. } 

In 1901 a law was passed through the ef- 
forts of the Tenement House Commission of 
which Robert W. De Forest was president 
abolishing “school-sinks” and dark inside rooms 
in tenements. ‘Trinity waited; this time the 
law was tested in the courts by another land- 
lord, and it was not sustained until 1904. 
What did Trinity then do? Where it could 
not avoid compliance with the law, necessary 
changes were made, but in many cases it slid 
out of making improvements through a pro- 
vision which defines a tenement house as any 
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building occupied by more than two families. 
In some of the old houses where there had been 
more than two families, Trinity reduced the 
number to two, and thus by getting out from 
under the tenement law, was able to refrain 
from making the repairs demanded. 


TRINITY FIGHTS IMPROVEMENTS. 


Trinity has always been against improve- 
ment; it has always had to be lashed to its 
moral duty by public opinion or by the courts, 
or by fear of legislative action. Even when 
the city was seeking for land for the children’s 
play-ground at Clarkson and Houston Streets 
on the West Side, it had to enter into a long 
_ and costly fight in order to get the land from 
Trinity corporation. 

As to the condition of the Trinity tenements 
I made a careful investigation of many of 
them. 'They are not so bad as I expected to 
find, no worse than those owned by other land- 
lords in the same neighborhood. In general, 
they are better—and why shouldn’t they be4 
Why should such ancient tenements have been 
allowed to remain at all? In general, the 
rents are low, and in many cases they have not 
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been raised in twenty-five years. And this 
much must be said to the credit of Trinity; 
none of its property is rented for saloons or for 
immoral purposes. There are only two places 
on Trinity land where liquor is sold, and in 
those cases the property is under a lease which 
cannot be controlled by Trinity. 

Over and over again, when complaints have 
been made of Trinity houses, the vestry has 
said: : . 

; “We are not responsible; the land is leased 
» and the building is owned by the lessee. We 
cannot control it.” 

And yet when the leases expire, it has been, 
in the recent past, a custom of Trinity to re- 
lease for two years to the owner of the build- 
ing. Of course no such owner can afford to 
make repairs when he may lose his building in 
two years and he does as little as possible. 
Trinity thus gets its land rent, the landlord 
gets his house rent—and the tenant who pays 
the bills gets just as bad a place to live in as 
the Board of Health will permit. 

It is difficult, indeed, to see how a group of 
men individually so intelligent and honorable 
should collectively exhibit so little vision, so 
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little social sense, so little justice. Whether 
judged as good morals or as good business, 
the results have been lamentable and disheart- 
ening. 

Complaint has been widely made (especially 
in New York City) that the church was losing 
its hold on the people, that people do not go 
to church as they once did nor take the interest 
in religious affairs that they should. Has the 
position of Trinity with its low standards of 
social justice and morality had anything to do 
with that tendency? When the public and the 
courts, and the legislature, have to castigate a 
church to higher moral standards, why should 
the people go to church for instruction? 
What inspiration has the church to give? 
_ Spending $63,000 a year for music and $340,- 
000—mostly taken from the poor—to support 
its churches, it has been willing for many years, 
until brought to a realization of its duty by 
the force of law, to let at least some of its 
poor sleep in disease-breeding dark rooms and 
suffer for the want of sanitary conveniences. 
How, under such circumstances, can it preach 


oe 


a lowly Saviour and the love of man to man? | 
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WHAT TRINITY DOES WITH ITS MONEY. 


Perhaps I have now dwelt sufficiently upon 
the business side of Trinity. I come now to 
tthe service which it performs. However ex- 
travagant or corrupt the administration of life 
insurance companies had become, the Hughes 
investigation showed that they yet performed 
a service; they paid losses. ; 

So Trinity performs a wide and varied serv- 
ice. Every Sunday in all the ten churches 
the usual religious services are held, and there 
are also the usual Sunday Schools and week- 
day meetings. I have attended, at various 
times, most of the Trinity churches. Some of 
them are well attended, some not so well; and 
the audiences are just about what one finds in 
the ordmary New York church. 

Besides the regular worship there are also 
the usual missionary and philanthropic socie- 
ties, sewing classes, kindergartens and many 
clubs for young people. One of the interest- 
ing and valuable activities of St. Paul’s Chapel 
is a working girl’s club which furnishes a meet- 
ing and luncheon place in one of the church 
buildings. But perhaps the most extensive 
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single department of the activity of Trinity 
outside of its strict religious work is the day 
schools. ‘There are seven regular day schools 
connected with seven of the churches—some- 
what similar to the parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholics. A manual training, cook- 
ing and drawing school is maintained in Wash- 
ington Square and there are three night 
schools. All this work is free to pupils, the 
only obligation being that the children shall 
attend Sunday School. The work follows 
closely that of the public schools, save that a 
certain amount of religious instruction is also 
given. School work cost the parish last year 
$63,755. | ' 
What does Trinity do for churches and 
charities outside of its own parish? As I said 
before, the congregations of Trinity contrib- 
uted $94,000 last year for various charities and 
benevolences. But Trinity corporation itself, 
which was chartered to minister to all the in- 
habitants of New York in communion with 
the Episcopal Church, contributed only $46,- 
579 to churches and charities outside of the 
parish—or less by some $17,000 than it paid 
for music in its own churches. It also made 
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one loan of $5,000 to help a church outside of 
the parish. One of the regular expenses of 
every Episcopal church is the apportionment 
made for the general mission work of the 
church. Old Trinity was supposed to pay 
$10,000. It never met this amount: three 
years ago the general church reduced the ap- 
portionment to $2,500, so that Trinity would 
pay, but never until last year did it meet even 
this amount. It has, indeed, been notorious 
among the churches of New York for shirk- 
ing its missionary obligations. 


TRINITY LOSING IN MEMBERSHIP. 


Judged by its own statistics, Trinity has lost 
ground. It has been unable to maintain its 
membership, in spite of the vast sums of money 
expended, the costly music, the activities of 
an army of workers. Old Trinity in 1898 
had 1,767 communicants; in 1908 it had 
1,340—a loss of 427 members in ten years. 
‘The figures for the combined church and chap- 
els (except one, acquired since 1898) are 
scarcely less encouraging. In 1898 the total 
was 7,220; in 1908 it was 6,989—a loss of 281 
members in ten years. 
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Now, I am acutely conscious, having made 
this dry, catalogue-like report of the work of 
Trinity, with its statistics and its cost, that I 
have not told the whole story of service. I 
appreciate fully the difficulty of measuring 
spiritual values. The work of an insurance 
company or a railroad can be measured more 
or less accurately by statistics. Not so, a 
church—even though the clergy themselves are 
content to appeal to statistics of membership 
to prove their efficiency. Often I haye | 
stepped into the dim coolness of Old Trinity 
from the roar of Broadway on a busy day 
and found men and women kneeling in silent 
prayer. Who shall measure the value to in- 
dividual human souls of such a place of refuge 
and worship? Or who, indeed, can compute 
the incalculable influence of the quiet old 
churchyard itself—the beauty of it, the calm 
of it—with its suggestion of eternal values 
in a place where men are furiously pursuing 
immediate gain? Nor can any one of us pass 
judgment upon the service of the individual 
workers in Trinity—the clergy, the vestrymen, 
the sisters. 

And yet it is not at all a question as to 
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whether Trinity is doing spiritual service. Of 
course it is. But should it not do far more? 
' Have its leaders that breadth of vision without 
which the people perish? Has it power of 
leadership in our common life? Is it making 
the best use of its tremendous opportunities, 
its enormous wealth? 

These are fair questions; questions which, 
indeed, the most earnest men within the 
Church itself are asking. They are questions 
which the public at large has a right to ask. 

With the idea, then, of presenting the spe- 
cific facts, I have studied, somewhat carefully, 
the methods in two or three of the Trinity 
churches. And I wish here to show how the 
work is done. 

_ In the first place, the people in the churches 
have nothing whatever to say as to the con- 
duct of their own affairs. Everything is pro- 
vided for ‘them by the self-perpetuating autoc- 
racy which controls the property; their music 
is paid for; their ministers are hired by Trinity. 
‘The people have nothing at any point to say. 
Last November a whole congregation—that 
of St. John’s Chapel—was informed one Sun- 
day that the church would shortly be closed, 
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and all the people were told that they could 
go to another church. No one had been con- 
sulted, there had been no chance of protest or 
explanation; the chapel, which had been open 
for one hundred and two years, was ordered 
closed. But of St. John’s more later. ; 

Even in the rich chapel of St. Agnes, when 
Dr. Manning was promoted to be Rector of. 
Trinity, the new vicar was chosen by the ves- 
try, before the congregation had ever heard 
him preach. (Thus every detail of the machine 


—s 


is managed, not by the people, but by the be- | 


nevolent autocracy at the top. 


USING MONEY TO PROMOTE RELIGION. 


‘Consider, for a moment, the work of one of 
the chapels in the poorer part of town. I give 
- these facts hesitatingly, because the clergy are 
earnest men working in the deadening toils of; 
a system which destroys inspiration and 
quenches brotherly enthusiasm—and yet the 
truth must be set down. A large proportion 
of the people connected with that chapel get 
something out of it in cash or in material bene- 
fits. And I say this advisedly, knowing that 
mnany, individuals love this chapel and receive 
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spiritual advantages from its work. Every 
member. of the choir, of course, is paid a reg- 
ular stipend. To encourage the Sunday 
School officers one hundred dollars in cash is 
distributed among them every year. Last 
Christmas, that day of spontaneous giving, the 
corporation appropriated $750 for decorations, 
a tree, and gifts for the people. The Sunday 
School is made up largely of the children who 
are being educated (free) in the day and night 
schools conducted by the chapel, and are there- 
fore compelled to attend Sunday School. 
And it may be said, further, that the day school 
pupils are also encouraged by prizes—so they, - 
too, get something out of it. 

Besides these regular payments, the dispen- 
sation of charity of various sorts undoubtedly 
assures the connection of not a few people 
with the church. It is one of the emphasized 
rules of this chapel that “assistance is given 
only to persons that are regularly enrolled 
members of the chapel cure.” 

This particular chapel has a staff of twenty- 
six clergy, teachers, lay-workers and sextons 
regularly hired, and a choir of twenty-four 
members—a total of fifty paid workers. Yet 
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I have been in that chapel during services when | 
there were not fifty people in the congregation. 
Think of it! With land and buildings worth 
$300,000 and an operating cost (I could not 
get the exact figures) of probably not less than 
$50,000, although it is in a neighborhood 
swarming with people, this is the use to which | 
it is put! A little money—very little—is col- | 
lected from the congregation for charities, but 
not one cent is paid by the people of the church , 
for the support of the work. It is pure char- — 
ity. ( 
Do not think that the people in the neighbor- 
- hood who see this sort of work do not know 
exactly what is going on. No people are more 
sensitive to real values, or quicker to see the 
difference between charity and brotherly love, 
than these people of the tenements. Charity ‘ 
is indeed often necessary, but it requires the 
genius of love to bestow it properly. One 
woman, a member of a Trinity Chapel—one of 
the clean, self-respecting, hard-working sort, 
an example and a light in her neighborhood— 
gave me this point of view in so many words: 
“There is too much giving. Most of the { 
people go there to get something; they don’t | 
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/ expect to help. The tendency is to pauperize 
) the people and cheapen the real meaning of 
religion.” 

No, the people are not fooled. 

When I asked a clergyman in Trinity why 
so much was given to these people and so little 
required of them, I was told: 

“Why, they are poor; they can’t help.” 


“THEY DESPISE THE PENNIES OF THE POOR.” 


He said that the church had discontinued 
certain of its collections because the people 
gave only pennies! He thought they should 
be discouraged in making such small offerings! 
“They despise the pennies of the poor.” 

From this very chapel I went down to Bax- 
ter Street—not far away—and visited a Cath- 
olic Church—the Church of the Most Precious 
Blood. It is a large new church, with a lively, 
able priest at the head of it. It is attended ex- 
clusively by Italians—the poorest people in 
the neighborhood, and yet that church has been 
built complete in fifteen years out of the pen- 
nies of poor people, and it is supported to-day 
by their offerings. I am not here entering 
into a discussion of the Roman Catholic sys- 
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tem; I am merely pointing out that poor peo- 
ple can and do contribute to religious work, 
when that work really means something to 
them. ; 

Nor need I make a comparison only with 
the Roman Catholics. I have a still better 
example: a Protestant church on the lower 
West Side, not far from two of Trinity’s 
chapels, St. John’s and St. Luke’s, and minis- 
tering to the same sort of people. I refer to 
the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, the « 
work of which is like the shadow of a rock in 
a weary land. The Spring Street Church 
_ ministers wholly to wage-earners, the average 
wage of the membership being less than ten 
dollars a week—and the highest wage of any 
member being eighteen dollars a week. While 
both the Trinity chapels still have a few well- 
to-do people in their congregations, the Spring 
Street Church has none at all. And yet, 
while Trinity paid last year $20,000 to operate 
St. John’s Chapel, Spring Street Church was 
wholly self-supporting. When the Rev. H. 
Roswell Bates, its minister, went to the church 
eight years ago, he told the feeble congrega- 
tion that he would enter the work only upon 
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condition that every expense (including his 
own salary) was met by the people of the com- 
munity. ‘The members got together and re- 
solved to work as they never had before. 
Some of them went without eggs and butter 
all the first year, others walked to their work 
to save car fare, in order to help raise the 
amount necessary. And the church has grown 
rapidly both in membership and in influence. 
Last year the congregation contributed $4,900 
and maintained an active and enthusiastic work 
for six hundred and thirty-five members. The 
church has become a marvelous source of 
power in the community; everybody works for 
somebody else; everybody gives, rather than 
gets. They have now built up a neighborhood 
Settlement House next the church, where there 
are many clubs, classes, a kindergarten, a day 
nursery and the like, largely conducted by vol- 
unteer workers. Money from the outside is 
contributed to help maintain the settlement 
work, but the church is supported wholly by the 
congregation. 

While the Spring Street Church supports 
its work for 635 members with $4,900, Trinity 
pays $20,000 for 487 communicants at St. 
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John’s chapel. And this is not making an un- 
favorable comparison of St. John’s as against 
other Trinity chapels: for the work at St. 
John’s, cost for cost, is probably more profit- 
able than at most of the other chapels. At 
St. John’s the music cost $6,000—more than 
the entire cost of the work at the Spring 
Street Church. St. John’s has six paid 
clergymen and lay workers, while the Spring 
Street Church has three. 


STORY OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL. 


In what I have said about St. John’s, let me 
not blame the clergy. They were earnest 
young men; they had to labor against the pa- 
ralysis of the Trinity system, and in spite of 
that they had been broadening their work. 
They had increased the number of communi- 
cants of the chapel, and they had built up 
guilds and classes of various sorts. I wish 
to make this point particularly, because I come 
now to the story of St. John’s Chapel. As 
every one knows, Trinity attempted to close 
St. John’s Chapel in the fall of 1908 and pre- 
cipitated a storm of agitation. 

St. John’s Chapel is one of the oldest 
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churches in New York; a beautiful building, 
once in a fashionable quarter of the city, now 
surrounded by warehouses and tenements. 
One Sunday in November, 1908, the curate in 
charge read a notice from the pulpit to the 
effect that the vestry had ordered the church 
closed on February first, and that the con- 
gregation would be expected to attend St. 
Luke’s Chapel—a mile further north. It 
came like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 
Trinity corporation, probably looking about to 
reduce expenses, had thus, by executive order, 
cut off a chapel with four hundred and eighty- 
seven communicants, and a Sunday School of 
three hundred and twenty-one members, in a 
neighborhood where many of its tenements 
were located, and from which it drew nearly 
all of its income. Its excuse was that the 
work, considering the changing character of 
the neighborhood, and the influx of foreign- 
ers, no longer paid, that the money could be 
better expended elsewhere (perhaps on the rich 
churches uptown), that the congregation of 
St. John’s could easily go to St. Luke’s and 
the work of both chapels could go forward 
together. 
38 
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A storm of protest at once arose. ‘A’ peti- 
tion from the members of St. John’s was pre- 
sented to the vestry respectfully asking that 
their committee be granted a hearing and the 
St. John’s Chapel be not closed. It was ig- 
nored. ‘I'he members then presented a a 
petition, in which they said: ; 

“The request accompanying our former 
petition, that a committee appointed by the 
members of St. John’s chapel be granted a 
hearing, has been ignored. We have no repre- 
sentative on the vestry. Years ago, five of the 
vestrymen were members of St. John’s Chapel, 
but owing to the movement of wealthy people 
to uptown districts, the vestry seems now to be 
largely selected from members of the Chapel 
of St. Agnes, located on West Ninety-second 
Street, leaving us with no representation. 
Bishop Potter, a friend of St. John’s Chapel, 
and the late Rector, the Rev. Dr. Dix, who 
dearly loved it, are no longer with us; and our 
beloved Vicar, who has ministered to us for 
more than thirty years, is absent on account of 
ill-health. The present rector has been in the 
city of New York but a few years, during 
which period he has resided in the upper part 
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of the city; and we believe he has not had oc- 
casion to become familiar with conditions exist- 
ing in the neighborhood of St. John’s Chapel. 
Since he has been rector we have not seen him 
at any of the services of St. John’s Chapel, 
and the first and only communication we have 
received from him was the notice which was 
read from the pulpit that the doors of the 
church would be closed February first, 1909.” 


AN APPEAL TO THE BISHOP. 


The committee also appealed to the Bishop 
of the Diocese, Bishop Greer, and _ finally 
offered on behalf of the congregation to take 
over and support the church themselves. Still 
Trinity corporation did not budge. 

Then the public began to stir. A notable 
memorial was presented to the vestry on behalf 
of St. John’s; it was signed by the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of New York, among them 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Root, Mayor 
McClellan, Ex-Mayor Seth Low, Joseph H. 
Choate and others. 

Other memorials were presented by the New 
York Art Commission and the Fine Arts’ 
League. The Municipal Art Commission 
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asked “respectfully and earnestly” that the 
corporation might further consider “whether 
in the public interest St. John’s Chapel, as a 
landmark of the early religious and social life 
of the city, and as a work of art, might not be 
permanently prcaceved and maintained as a 
place of worship.” 

One of the most impressive and aierfil 
appeals was a poem written for the New York 
Evening Post by the late Richard Watson 
Gilder. It was called “Lines on the Proposed 
Demolition of St. John’s Sie ” It is pub- 
lished here: 


LINES ON THE PROPOSED DEMOLITION 
OF ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL 


By Ricnwarp Watson GILDER 


Guardians of a holy trust 
Who, in your rotting tenements, 
Housed the people, till the offense 
Rose to the Heaven of the Just— 
Guardians of an ancient trust 
Who, lately, from these little ones 
Dashed the cup of water; now 
Bind new laurels to your brow, 
Fling to earth these sacred stones, 
Give the altar to the dust! 
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Here the poor and friendless come— 
Desolate the templed home 

Of the friendless and the poor, 
That your laurels may be sure! 

Here beside the frowning walls 
Where no more the wood-bird calls, 
Where once the little children played, 
Whose paradise ye have betrayed, 
Here let the temple low be laid, 
Here bring the altar to the dust— 
Guardians of a holy trust! 


And finally, Trinity spoke. Three defen- 
sive statements were made, one by Trinity cor- 
poration itself, one by Bishop Greer, and one 
by Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace Church. 
It is significant that neither the Bishop nor 
Dr. Huntington had ever investigated the con- 
dition of the people of St. John’s nor the work 
being done there, yet they defended the action 
of Trinity as being “in the interests of the 
Christian religion,” to quote from Dr. Hunt- 
ington. The Churchman says of these three 
statements: 

“But the distinguishing characteristic of the 
three statements is that nothing is said of the 
people in St. John’s parish, of their rights, of 
their hopes or of their souls. Even the ap- 
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peals that have been made in their behalf have 
been ignored. What religion means under 
such conditions, the public are left to guess.” 

Not having investigated, neither these men 
nor the Rector of Trinity, could know the real 
love with which many of the members of St. 
John’s clung to their chapel. Here is the brief, 
story of one of the communicants: 

“I have been a regular member and contrib- 
utor of St. John’s Chapel, in good standing, 
for more than twenty-five years. The reli- 
gious life largely of my immediate family has 
been connected with St. John’s Chapel. My 
only brother was confirmed there and he died 
twenty-two years ago and his funeral services 
_were held there. My sister was a communi- 
cant at St. John’s Chapel; she was confirmed 
there, and was married in that church. My 
mother was confirmed there; she died about 
fourteen years ago, and her funeral services, 
also, were held in that church. In that church 
I met my wife, who was baptized and con- 
firmed there, and our marriage ceremony was 
performed in that church, and our two chil- 
dren have been baptized there, and one of 
them, my boy, is at present a choir-boy in St. 
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John’s Chapel. My wife and I have both 
taught Sunday School in St. John’s Chapel, 
and my wife is now and has been for some 
time a delegate to St. Augustine’s League 
from that chapel.” 

The plain fact is that Trinity did not care 
for the people. And it was not really until 
the agitation had grown to such an extent 
that legislative and judicial action were threat- 
ened that Trinity began to move. Then it 
was too late to prevent the whole matter from 
being carried into the courts. The people 
of St. John’s based their case on the declara- 
tion that under the charter of 1814 they were 
voters in Trinity parish and that the closing 
of St. John’s and the relegation of the mem- 
bership to the free-mission chapel of St. 
Luke’s deprived them of their franchise 
rights, and they demanded redress from the 
courts. A temporary injunction was immedi- 
ately issued ordering ‘Trinity to keep St. 
John’s Chapel open for religious services. 
The litigation, however, is likely to be long 
continued and very bitter. On the side of 
the people the cost of the cases will have to be 


raised by general subscription where money 
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is not plentiful; but it will cost the vestrymen 
personally not one cent; they will use the ready 
money of the church—which comes out of 
the rentals from the very neighborhood served 
by St. John’s Chapel. Their chief lawyer is 
himself a vestryman, paid by the vestry. 


RESULTS OF THE AGITATION AGAINST TRINITY. 


Several excellent results, however, have 
come out of the agitation... First, Trinity cor- 
poration has shown the first evidence in -its { 
history that it feels any responsibility to the 
public. It has issued a public report defend- 
ing its position in closing St. John’s Chapel, 
and giving its first financial statement in over 
fifty years. It has also declared its purpose 
of doing away with the old tenements as 
rapidly as possible and improving the land 
with new buildings. It has also decided to 
open St. John’s Chapel on week-days, and 
provide noon revival services for the people 
of the neighborhood. 

I have talked with many of the people con- 
nected with Trinity in various capacities. I 
found them all disturbed—indeed, astonished, 
perplexed, and unable to account for the 
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extent and violence of the public agitation. 
One of them said it was “jealousy of the 
wealth of Trinity”; another blamed the clergy 
of St. John’s; another laid it up to “agitators.” 
They did not seem to understand, to have 
any grasp of the new spiritual impulses 
which are permeating our common life—the 
new democracy, if you will—and they are 
yielding just as they have in the past, grudg- 
_ ingly, without vision. They are paralyzed by 
their own wealth and the pride of their tradi- 
tions. They would like to improve things— 
a little—but they do not see that the whole 
aristocratic, feudalistic system upon which 
they are operating belongs to a past age, that 
religion is not charity, but justice and broth- 
erly love. They are not ready to make the 
self-sacrifice necessary, in the highest sense, to 
save the life of their church. 

It is, indeed, not at all surprising to hear 
the clergymen of rich and doctrine-bound 
churches strike the note of disheartenment. 
They themselves often work hard, with a pas- 
sionate earnestness of devotion, but they do 
not get spiritual results. The church is not 
holding its own; people avoid the church. 
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The clergy wonder why; they ask vainly, 
“What is the matter with the church?” It 
even seems to some of them that religion itself 
is decaying. 


But religion is not decaying; it is only the ; 


nee 


church. More religion is to be found in our » 


life to-day than ever before, more hearts re- | 


spond to its inspiration; it is found among 
common men and women everywhere. As 
ever, it demands, not observances, nor doc- 


trines, nor a habitation in magnificent tem- / 


ples—but self-sacrifice and a contrite heart. 


Thus earnest men in Trinity find their ( 


eff orts paralyzed by wealth and _ tradition. 
They are very far away from life, these poor 
men of Trinity; they have not felt the thrill 
and inspiration of the new time. By and by 
they will find it impossible to listen to beauti- 
ful and costly music, which they have not paid 
for, without thinking of the people of the 
tenements, and of the men and women and 
the little children there who must work long 
hours at low wages, and out of whose small 
earnings comes the money to pay for that 
music. And they will see the absurdity of 


taking from the people of the tenements and | 
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* giving nothing back—save empty homilies. 
“Tt will become a matter of wonder that there 
should ever have existed those who thought it 
admirable to enjoy without working, at the 
expense of others, who worked without en- 


joying.” 
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"THE CONDITION OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES 


OLLOWING the presentation in the 
last chapter of the “Case Against 


Trinity Church,” the question natu- 
rally arises: 

“What about other churches in New York 
City and elsewhere? Are they or any of 
them triumphantly successful in reaching the 
- masses of the people? Do any of them sound | 
the clear note of spiritual leadership? Is 
their service adequate to the conditions of the 
new age?” . 

In order to answer these questions with 
clearness I have spent many months visiting 
the churches and missions of New York City 
and indeed of other cities and towns; I have 
talked with many clergymen and other leaders 
in religious work; I have visited settlements, 
charity organizations and labor unions in 
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order to get a point of view of the churches 
from the outside; and finally, I have made a 
somewhat careful study of the abundant lit- 
erature issued by the various denominations 


——————S 
SS== CHURCHLESS— 
ee 


PROTESTANTS 





Diagram showing proportion of Roman Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, in New York City— From The Federation of 
Churches. 


regarding church conditions in New York 
City. In this article I shall give an account 
of the general conditions and tendencies of 
church work as I have found them. 
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One of the most extraordinary things that | 
I discovered when I began the study of the ( 
church situation in New York City was the 
very general tone of discontent and discour- 
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Diagram showing the Division of Protestant Population of 
New York City in the year 1905.— From the Federation of 
Churches. : 


agement among church workers themselves. / 
They feel that the churches are somehow in- | 
adequate to their great task of spiritual leader- , 


ship. Something is felt to be wanting. 
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The Reverend Charles E. Jefferson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, the oldest and one of 
the largest Congregational churches in the 
city, said last year in a sermon: 

“While the church has been filled with 
doubts and fears, there has been an ever 
deepening estrangement between the church 
and large classes of our population. 

The last decade has been the most strenuous 
and discouraging for Christian workers which 
this city has probably ever known.” 

Not long before his resignation, broken 
down with overwork, Dr. Rainsford of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church struck the same 
note of despondency—calling attention to the 
falling away in the size of the Sunday congre- 
gations in spite of the most strenuous activi- 
ties to keep the work at white heat. The late 
Reverend George C. Lorimer of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church said in one of his last 
sermons: 

“There is such a thing as a religious crisis 
in America, however much we may scoff at 
the idea. Religion is to-day of very low 
vitality.” . 
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ONE MILLION CHURCHLESS PROTESTANTS. 


Many other New York ministers have made 
statements of similar tenor which are, indeed, 
substantiated more or less definitely by the find- 
ings of the Reverend Dr. Walter Laidlaw of 
the Federation of Churches, who has made 
extensive sociological and statistical studies of 
church conditions in New York City. Dr. 
Laidlaw estimated that in 1905 there were 
over a million (1,071,981) churchless Protes- 
tants in the city. By churchless Protestants 
are meant people whose antecedents were 
Protestant and who, if they became interested 
in religious work, would naturally associate 
themselves with some Protestant church. Dr. 
Laidlaw shows, moreover, that the member- 
ship in Protestant churches, in spite of rapidly 
increasing population, has barely held its own 
in Greater New York, while on Manhattan 
Island there has been an actual loss of mem- 
bership. 

In the first five years of this decade '(1901- 
1906) the population of Manhattan Island in- 
creased by 300,000, but the number of Protes- 
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tant church buildings actually decreased by 
three, the Catholic churches increased by only 
five, and the Jewish synagogues (buildings), 
in spite of the enormous Jewish immigration, 
by eighteen. 

The Roman Catholic Church has felt a 
similar loss of power, not only in New York, 
but in other great American cities. Concern- 
ing this tendency we have the word of no less 
a personage than Archbishop Falconio, apos- 
tolic delegate from the Pope, spoken at the 
first great missionary conference of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, held last 
spring in Chicago. He said: 

“In our day a spirit of religious indifferent- 
ism and relaxation of Christian morality is 
permeating the sanctuary of Christian fami- 
lies. ‘To check this dangerous tendency we 
need a revival of the true Christian spirit. 
Besides, in some dioceses numerous Catholics 
are in want of priests, churches and schools; 
there are immigrants who are in need of re- 
ligious assistance.” 

And the Roman Catholic is not more con- 
cerned than the Jew. Although the Jewish 
population of New York City is growing rap- 
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idly, the same disheartenment exists among 
Jewish religious leaders as among Christians. 
The Jews, especially of the younger genera- 
tion, show a growing inclination to drift away 
from the synagogues and the teaching of the 
fathers. 

A clear observer, the Reverend Charles 
Stelzle, superintendent of the labor depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, who sees the 
church from the point of view of the Works 
man, says: 

“The church to-day seems to have Seed 
at one of the most crucial periods of her his- 
tory. . . . No one can successfully deny 
that the church is slowly but surely losing 
| ground in the city. Nearly every city in 
America is witnessing the removal of its 
churches from the densely populated sections 
where the church is most needed. Within re- 
cent years forty Protestant churches moved 
out of the district below Twentieth Street in 
New York City, while 300,000 people moved 
in. Alarmed for her safety and her very life, 
the church has sounded a dismal retreat in the 
face of the greatest opportunity which has 


ever come to her.” 
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Not only have the working classes become 
alienated from the churches, especially from 
the Protestant churches, but a very large pro- 
portion of well-to-do men and women who be- 
long to the so-called cultured class, have lost 
touch with church work. Some retain a mem- 
bership, but the church plays no vital or im- 
portant part in their lives. ‘Thousands of 
men and women who contribute to the sup- 
port of the churches, yet allow no church duty 
to interfere with the work or pleasures of their 
daily lives. They are neither inspired nor 
commanded. And what is more, this indif- 
ferentism is by no means confined to the 
“wicked city” but prevails throughout the 
country, in small towns and villages as well 
‘as in large cities—except possibly in a few 
localities where “revivals” have recently stirred 
_ the people. 


DECLINE OF THE COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


That the same tendency toward decline of: 
power exists in the country as in the city is 
thoroughly well established, not by opponents 
or outside critics of the church but by some of 
the ablest and most loyal of church leaders 
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themselves. We have for example, a circular 
letter sent out by the Reverend F. N. McMil- 
lan, Chairman of the Committee on Evangelis- 
tic work of the Presbyterian Synod of Ohio, in 
which it is said: : | 

“The net increase of communicants in our 
Synod has been declining for many years, so 
that last year it was only eleven hundred and 
fifty-two. This is nearly fifteen hundred less 
than it was five years ago. This shows that we 
are not doing much more than holding our ewn. 

“One presbytery of three thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-one members received on 
examination, only one hundred and _thirty- 
eight. Ninety-eight churches received none 
- and many less than five. 

“The records demonstrate that the Church 
as a whole has declined in efficiency for the 
past eighty years. In the first third of the 
last century we seldom added less than ten 
per centum on examination and the rate 
sometimes went up to fifteen and even eight- 
een. Even under pressure of the Assembly’s 
Committee, the highest reach has been only 
a little over seven per centum, but this was 
equaled or exceeded in thirteen different years 
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since 1870. All of these facts indicate a gen- 
eral condition that calls for the most serious 
consideration. 

“It is an ungrateful task to present a view. 
of the apparent condition of the church within 
this synod. The attendance on Divine Wor- 
ship is nowhere what is desired, especially 
on the part of children and youth. ‘The even- 
ing services are very generally neglected, 
both on the Sabbath and at the midweek meet- 
ing. Family worship is almost unknown. 
The general tone reveals a lack of deep in- 
terest.” 


CHURCHES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


As to the distinctly rural church the Rev, 
Dr. A. S. Fisk speaks in the New York 
Observer, a religious journal, of the dwindling 
away of many old country churches by diffi- 
culty in maintaining their list of membership 
and by financial embarrassment. Many of 
the farmers, he says, whose ancestors regu- 
larly attended church, no longer keep up any 
religious form of observance. “To cope with 
these conditions,” the writer says, “requires 
something more than traditional methods.” 
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PROBLEMS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Another significant sign of weakening 
power lies in the fact that able young men are 
no longer attracted to the ministry as they 
once were. The theological seminaries have 
had a hard time to hold their own. Recently 
the Reverend Dr. J. M. Barkley of Detroit, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, called attention to this 
condition in an address before the Michigan 
synod. He said that beginning in 1825, there 
was an average of one young man to every 
800 communicants entering the Presbyterian 
ministry. That average held good until 1895, 


-- when the ratio fell to one for every 1,400. 


Of late years there has been a slight improve- 
ment, and the ratio is now one to 1,176. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


Recently the government has issued a census 
report of religious conditions in America. It 
shows, generally speaking, that church mem- 
bership between 1890 and 1906 had a little 
more than kept pace with the population, the 
Roman Catholics gaining more rapidly—by, 
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immigration, of, course—than the Protestants. 
And yet, some extracts from a careful review 
of this census report written by a minister, 
the Reverend Dr. Henry Davies, and pub- 
lished in a religious journal, The Church- 
man, will show how this census is regarded 
even by religious critics. 

“Some people, perhaps, will derive several 
small crumbs of comfort from the facts re- 
vealed in this report; but taken as a whole it 
is impossible not to be discouraged and 
alarmed. (hike 

“It helps us little in the ultimate difficulty 
to learn that there are (counting baptized 
members) 33,000,000 persons enrolled in the 
churches of the United States. Still less are 
we encouraged by the fact that a billion and 
a quarter dollars are invested in church 
edifices; that does not help us to a believable 
faith and to sound ethical views, even about 
money; it is simply a sign of the wealth of 
these corporations, most of them untaxed and 
many of them dodging taxes. Still less is 
the critical situation helped by learning that 
considerably less than half the total church 
membership is formed of men. 
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“The ultimate difficulty as revealed by this ; 
report, is unaffected by these figures, from / 
which, as I said, few can derive comfort. — 
‘The question is: Is the church to continue go- 
ing down hill? or will she yield to the critical 
process, which is encompassing her, by mak- 
ing the needed adjustments to adapt her to) 
become once again our fundamental social/ 
force?” | eg | 
~ T have not here quoted from enemies of the 
chureh, from infidels, or free-thinkers, but in 
every case from leaders of the church, who 
have the best interests of the church at heart. 

Another difficulty the church has had to 
meet is that of financial support. 

I was surprised, not long ago, when I asked 
one of the foremost church laymen in New 
York City what, in his opinions was the 
trouble with the churches, why the churches 
were losing ground, to hear this reason ad- 
vanced: 

“Money. We can’t get money.” 

By this, he said, he did not, of course, mean 
to imply that money in itself would make a 
church successful or the lack of it would nec- 


essarily mean failure. 
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“But money giving,” he explained, “that is, 
spontaneous money giving, is the surest evi- 
dence of vital human interest. A man does 
not voluntarily give his good dollars to a 
cause unless that cause really stirs him, and 
we in the churches must face the fact that 
people are no longer giving to the churches as 
they once did.” 

This remark set me to examining somewhat 
carefully the long lists of bequests and be- 
nevolences of the past few years in this coun- 
try, and I have been astonished to find how 
completely the great streams of voluntary and 
spontaneous giving have been diverted from 
the churches, and from church work generally. 

During the past ten or twelve years the al- 
most inconceivably enormous sum of one bil- 
lion dollars has been given away by Americans 
for various philanthropic purposes. Of this 
stupendous sum comparatively little went to 
the churches. 


HOW MILLIONAIRES GIVE THEIR MONEY. 


Rockefeller, for example, although an eX- 
uberant church-member, has given compara- 
tively little money to church work. He has 
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been interested in outside activities, chiefly 
educational and medical. Mrs. Russell Sage 
has been distributing her millions not among 
the churches which have been gradually de- 
serting the poor, but she establishes a great 
fund for studying methods of improving the 
conditions of the poor, or she purchases an 
island in the Hudson River and dedicates it 
to the United States government. Carnegie 
builds libraries which are open not only to 
Protestants, but to Catholics, Jews, Moham- 
medans, Negroes. No lines are drawn. 
Phipps builds model tenements and D. O. 
Mills model hotels for improving the living 
conditions of people of small means. Last 
year Morris K. Jesup died. He was one of 
the most loyal of Presbyterians, but of his 
gifts not one-tenth went to church work, while 
nine-tenths was given to outside activities like 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
And Mr. Jesup’s proportion for churches was 
very large compared with that of most givers. 
Even many Roman Catholics who have left 
fortunes have contributed not exclusively to 
the church as they probably would have done 
twenty or fifty years ago, but have favored all 
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sorts of public causes. ‘A’ wealthy Roman 
Catholic woman recently left considerable 
sums of money to Jewish institutions! 

The largest single gifts to a church—and 
they were magnificent—were more recently 
made by John Stewart Kennedy, who also gave 
largely to outside educational institutions. 

Not only the dollars of the rich but’ the 
pennies of the poor have been diverted in large 
measure from the church. No one can study 
even cursorily the Socialist movement, the 
trade-union movement, the spread of fraternal 
and mutual benefit societies, without being - 
impressed with the great sums (in the aggre- 
gate) which are being given yearly to main- 
tain these movements. Almost the only dis- 
tinctive church activity in which I have found 
any considerable growth or spontaneity of 
giving is the Christian Science movement. 


BUSINESS METHODS OF THE CHURCHES. 


‘And at the same time that money is being 
so readily and so generously bestowed upon 
all manner of outside activities, the churches 
are having to devise complicated and organ- 
ized methods of getting money from people. 
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Churches are to-day advertised like business 
enterprises; several books have been written on 
church ae and promotion which re- 
veal the most adroit business methods of at- 
tracting people. In New York I saw really 
impressive systems of card-catalogues and 
other business devices among the. churches 
‘for keeping in touch with contributors. A 
formidable number of publications and speak- 
ers are constantly at work stirring up en- 
thusiasm, urging people to contribute money. 
More and more either the Bishop, the clergy- 
man, or some member of the board of trustees 
must be an energetic business man. More 
and more large churches are seeking the safe 
haven of endowments; they fear the future. 
Notwithstanding all these activities, how- 
ever, there is a cry of underpaid clergy and 
ill-supported work. More and more it has 
been found necessary to take a larger propor- 
tion of the money given to the church to pay 
maintenance expenses—thus cutting down the 
proportion appropriated for benevolences. 
Examine for a series of years the reports 
of almost any church or denomination in this 
country which gives adequate financial sta- 
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tistics and it will be found that, although the 
country has been increasing enormously in 
wealth, the contributions to many churches 
have either actually fallen away or else have 
crept forward at snail’s pace. It will also be 
found that some churches are using more in 
proportion of the money collected on them- 
selves, less on benevolences. Here are sta- 
tistics of gifts for a twelve year period of 
four great denominations (from “Social 
Progress,” edited by the Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong). 


Benevolences Home Expenses 

Per capita Per capita 
1893 1905 1893 1905 
Baptist) regular fi. aes) <.115 $1.15 $0.65 $2.06 $3.01 
Congregational ........... 4,88 3.24 13.16 13.54 
Methodist Episcopal ...... 85 1.04 5.62 6.21 
Pres by LEIA e arewiets teeny «ire 5.14 4.71 12.52 12.35 


Of course many prosperous outside activities 
have been inspired from the churches, and. 
many of the leaders to-day are either members 
of the church or were in younger days brought 
up and inspired by the churches. And for this 
the churches should have the fullest credit; 
but the evidences of former power and leader- 
ship does not prove that the church is now 
growing in power and leadership. We are try- 
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ing to find out the state of the church now, 
and the tendencies which are manifest now. 

One group of activities like the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the Epworth League, the 
Brotherhood movement and the Y. M. C. A. 
are still actively religious and adhere more or 
less closely to the churches; but it is signifi- 
cant that the organizations which are now 
growing fastest and seem most prosperous, 
like the Y. M. C. A., have departed furthest 
from church influence and place the chief 
emphasis not on distinctly religious work, but 
on social and educational activities and physi- 
eal training. Even the Salvation Army, be- 
ginning as an emotional religious revival, has 
become a great agency for providing employ- 
ment, lodgings and food for poor people. | Its 
Christmas dinners and its lodging houses are 
perhaps more noteworthy now than its reli- 
gious activities. 

Perhaps the greatest and most successful 
branches of church work are the missionary 
associations and missionary activity, especially 
the very remarkable laymen’s movements. In 
some ways the church situation is more hopeful 
in China than it is in the United States. Many 
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of the brightest of the graduates from the the- 
ological seminaries prefer to go to the foreign 
field because the opportunities seem brighter 
and the work freer. 

Now I do not wish to imply for an instant 
that there are not strong movements under 
way to make the church more useful, more a 
power in one common life. I shall, indeed, 
present some of the ways in which the church 
is now endeavoring to re-establish itself as a 
commanding influence, but the point I make 
here is that the church leaders themselves 
testify to the declinmg condition of the 
churches. The very fact, indeed, that they do 
see it, and that they are willing to present the 
truth boldly and fearlessly is in itself the most 
encouraging feature of the whole situation. 
It requires rare qualities of courage for a man 
within an institution which he venerates, which 
is to him a real part of his life, to admit the 
weakness of that institution, especially to 
those who are outside. Whether a church, a 
political party, or a business corporation, the 
“insider,” the leader, must of necessity be a 
defender. And it is hardly too much to say 
now, that these critics within the church, these 
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Isaiahs and Hoseas of the church, who can- 
not be blind to the truth regarding conditions, 
are the best hope of the church. For self- 
criticism is the beginning of progress, 

Such, in general, are the conditions at the 
present time, to which the church leaders 
themselves are the strongest witnesses. We 
may now look into the causes of this decline 
of church influence, narrowing our study in 
the present chapter to the, Protestant churches 
of New York City. : 


FLIGHT OF THE CHURCHES AWAY FROM 
THE PEOPLE. 


One of the most evident tendencies of Prot- 
-estantism in New York City has been the 
movement of the churches uptown, or out of 
town, following the movement of the rich or 
well-to-do people. In fact, the Protestant 
churches for over a century have been in a 
constant condition of flight away from the 
common people. Where poor people, or for- 
eigners, or Jews moved in, the Protestant 
churches moved out. Apparently they were 
afraid of foreigners, afraid of the poor, afraid 
of Jews, afraid of Catholics. 
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But the churches, though in constant flight, 
always looked back. They did not leave the 
masses of the people without qualms of con- 
science. They felt that, as Christians, they 
had a duty to perform toward the poor and 
the foreigner, though they did not want the 
poor or the foreigner in their comfortable 
churches. They wanted to help him—on 
their own terms and at a respectable distance. 

To fulfill what they felt to be a duty toward 
the poor, the Protestant churches long ago de- 
vised a business-like plan for “saving” them. 
A number of the denominations came together 
in 1825 and organized the New York City 
Mission and Tract Society, and a few years 
later the Episcopal denomination on its own 
account organized the City Mission Society. 

Not for a moment would I minimize the 
work done through many years and still being 
done by these organizations, but the fact re- 
mains that they were institutions paid by the 
churches to perform the service of human 
brotherhood—“to visit the fatherless and 
widows”—which the churches themselves 
would not or did not do. 

In the sixties the population in the lower 
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part of the city had grown so dense that it 
was felt that more efficient means must be 
taken to reach, religiously, the masses of the 
people. Accordingly the Mission and Tract 
Society began building mission chapels—the 
first, Olivet Memorial Church, in 1867. They 
planned to take over more of the work of sal- 
vation, assuming, indeed, the general territory 
below Fourteenth Street on the East Side. 
Since then they have largely extended their 
work. . 

Two things happened after this. First, a 
still more rapid hegira of the churches from 
the lower part of the city to the comfortable 
residence districts uptown. In the forty years 
after 1867 no fewer than _ seventy-two 
churches and missions moved uptown or 
perished. The following are the denomina- 
tions: | 


Baptist .....0ccsecceedsss LA Hi piscopalenncta seit pe essere 12 
Congregational ........++. 1 Dutch Reformed ......... 5 
Methodist. cc sclereee ye AG mWauiveErsalist secre erst: (ei-le crs Q 
Presbyterian .........++. i, (Oh Gonpdond nee oos once 11 


In short, there has been a gradual separa- 
tion, a drawing apart, of the churches of the 
rich, and the chapels and missions of the poor. 
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After 1867, indeed, this tendency was greatly. 
accelerated by the development of dependent 
missions by the rich Protestant churches which 
had moved to the comfortable uptown resi- 
dence districts. Either the consciences of the 
leaders were troublesome, or else they looked 
with apprehension to the establishment of 
non-denominational churches by the Mission 
and Tract Society; at any rate the movement 
toward building missions for the poor was 
widespread. (The rich churches usually paid 
for everything outright. They furnished the 
church, they hired the minister, they paid for 
the music—and then they marveled because 
the poor did not flock into the missions and 
be converted. It is a fact that many of these 
missions have had a precarious and discourag- 
ing career. ‘The Reverend Gaylord S. White, 
of Union Theological Seminary, who has seen 
much of the work of church missions, says of 
them: 
FAILURE OF MISSION CHAPELS. 

“The misconceived mission chapel, unat- 
tractive and often positively mean in appear- 
ance, but ‘good enough for the poor’ and 
fitted out with a pastor to match—the whole 
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‘thing undemocratic and insulting in its impli- 
cations to the intelligence and self-dependence 
of the workingman—has been a dismal fail- 
Hiren 

But the uptown churches, having paid their 
money for mission work among the poor, were 
apparently content. _ : 

| Be it far from me to decry the unselfish 

work often done by earnest men and women 
in these missions, nor shall I fail later to show 
how the work of some of them has recently 
been improved. LI am merely making the 
point that they did not, after all, reach or in- 
fluence any considerable number of people. 
Children came, and women and a few men, 
but the population at large was apathetic, if 
not openly. hostile. An old mission worker 
told me that it was a common gibe among the 
people of the neighborhood in his earlier days. 
to ask of a person seen going to the chapel: 
“Have you got your basket with you?” 

Many excuses are made by the Protestant 
churches for their present discouraging and 
decadent condition in New York City. No 
one will deny that the situation has been 
enormously difficult to meet. ‘Thousands of 
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Roman Catholics and Jews have been pouring 
into the city every year and settling districts 
formerly occupied by Protestants; a self-ab- 
sorbed, amusement-loving city life is difficult 
to reach religiously, and to a large extent the 
population is in a state of flux, moving about 
so rapidly that it is difficult indeed for a 
church to keep in touch with its people. 
Yet, while all these difficulties are recog- 
nized, the fact remains that the Protestant 
churches have been losing ground in New 
York—have failed to meet the great problem 
of the twentieth century city. Even if the 
Protestant leaders would admit that their faith 
is not broad and deep enough to apply to 
any but a certain class of well-to-do people 
of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic stock, which of 
course no Protestant will admit, the fact re- 
mains that the Protestant churches have not 
been able to maintain even the allegiance of 
their-own people. As Dr. Laidlaw shows in 
the statistics I have already referred to, there 
were in 1905 over 1,000,000 nominal Protes- 
tants in New York City who had no church 
affiliations. On the other hand, they have 
been practically unable to reach any of the 
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enormous Jewish population, although a large 
proportion of the Jews—eighty per cent. in 
some parts of the city—are themselves alien- 
ated from their synagogues. Through for- 
eign-speaking missionaries, the Protestants 
have reached a few Roman Catholics; but, on 
the other hand, the Roman Catholics have 
probably reached quite as many Protestants. 
It is advanced as an explanation of the con- 
ditions that the Protestants have migrated in 
large numbers to the suburbs where they have 
built up thrifty churches—but this is not so 
much an excuse as a further illustration of the 
flight of the Protestant churches away from 
the poorer people. Attempts have been made 
- to interest the suburban churches in the con- 
ditions in the crowded districts of New York, 
but so far practically with no success. Al- 
though the members of these suburban 
churches come into New York every day, em- 
ploy more or less directly many of the people 
of the crowded districts, and make their 
money in the city, yet they apparently feel no 
responsibility for religious conditions there. 
Naturally, this flight of the Protestant 
churches, or their lack of adaptability to 
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modern conditions, has not gone unnoted. In 
a very true sense the Protestant churches and 
Protestant doctrines are on trial—as many re- 
ligious leaders recognize. 


HOW THE CHURCHES MET THEIR PROBLEM. 


[Years ago, the uptown independent churches 
which of course dominate their respective de- 
nominations in the city, began to feel that 
ordinary mission work was not enough. 
iWhat was the trouble? This was a question 
familiarly asked in public and religious con- 
- ferences; it was discussed with heat in reli- 
gious journals—and variously answered. 

The first instinct of the rich, whether in- 
dividuals or a church, when really troubled, is 
to give more money. Money to the rich some- 
how seems the universal explanation, = 

And this was the method first attempted in 
New York City. When an institution is 
young it possesses abounding vitality, it has 
hope and faith, it is more or less oblivious to 
material expression or to material comfort. 
But when the institution grows old and fear- 
ful, begins to lose its confident hold upon life, 
instinctively it seeks to replace its failing vigor 
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with material proofs of its greatness and 
power. As the spirit dies down, stone build- 
ings rise up. As I have gone among Protes- 
tant churches in New York, as I have studied 
their abundant literature, I have discovered 
both clergymen and layworkers in many cases 
devoting a very large part of their time, not 
to progressive religious work, but to getting 
together huge sums of money which, put out 
at interest, will support the work of their 
churches. No longer able to command the 
enthusiastic allegiance and the willing offer- 
ings of the people, they resort to the ready 
alternative of interest-bearmg stocks and 
bonds. 

The struggle for money, indeed, is often, 
fierce enough! Here, for example, is the plea 
in a Methodist publication on behalf of the 

“twentieth century movement’ among the 
churches of New York: 

“This movement is primarily an effort to 
secure money. The goal fixed, a million for 
Metropolitan Methodism, makes the enter- 
prise a worthy one, worthy of the marvelous 
century into which we have come, of the city 
in which we live, of the denomination to 
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which we belong, its traditions, its history, its 
spirit; worthy of the codperation of all our 
people, challenging our largest loyalty, our 
most venturesome courage, and our unshrink- 
ing faith, . . . All the methods employed 
have been simple and straightforward. The 
strong motive of self-interest was appealed to, 
for self-interest is always stronger than public 
interest.” ; 

Yes, the methods have been simple and 
straightforward, and self-interest has been ap- 
pealed to. 


A CATHEDRAL OF THE RICH, FOR THE RICH. 


Another expression of the same tendency is 
to be found in the upbuilding of enormous 
and costly churches, cathedrals and parish 
houses. ‘The new cathedral of St. John the 
Divine (Episcopal) is a notable example of 
what I mean. Set upon the top of a hill five 
miles up the Hudson River from lower Man- 
hattan Island, it is isolated in every possible 
way from the crowded centers of population. 
An enormous, pretentious structure, it will 
probably cost when completed over $20,000- 
000. It has been constructed in imitation of 
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the great cathedrals of Europe, but instead of 
being a people’s church, paid for by the 
people and growing out of a passionate re- 
ligious and democratic impulse, as did those 


wonderful old cathedrals, this huge and costly | 


temple, built by the subscriptions and hequests 


of rich men and rich churches, is indeed far 


removed from the spirit of the age. Says 


Paul Sabatier of the middle age cathedrals: 


“The cathedrals were the lay churches of 
the thirteenth century. Built by the people 
for the people, they were originally the true 
common house of our old cities. Museums, 
granaries, chambers of commerce, halls of 
justice, depositories of archives, and even 
labor exchanges, they were all these at once.” 

How far is the Cathedral of St. John from 
realizing any such democratic idea! 

Nor is this movement toward great build- 
ings confined to the Episcopal Church: the 
Presbyterians have been trying to raise money 
to endow one of their churches in Fifth Ave- 
nue as a sort of Presbyterian cathedral, and 
some of the newer churches of other denomina- 
tions are of exceeding gorgeousness and costli- 


ness. 
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More money is being put into endowments 
and permanent funds than ever before; but in 
spite of this inflow, the churches have steadily, 
lost influence. 

Although the population of the city has 
been increasing, although the number of mis- 
sions has risen, although the amount of money 
expended by this denomination has increased, 
the report of the Methodist Church Extension 
Society of New York City for 1908 will show 
that the mission church and Sunday-School 
membership of this progressive denomination 
has been slowly declining. 


Number of 
Churches, Number Number Number of 
Missions and of of Con- Sunday School 
other Members versions Scholars 
agencies 
1890..... 24 3,439 1,181 7,101 
ASOD citeres 23 3,465 1,082 6,496 
1900..... 23 2,545 531 4,054 
LOGOS oe. 28 3,048 536 4,187 
LOOT ietets 28 3,216 640 3,901 


While some of the Methodist missions of 
1890 are now self-supporting churches, the 
fact remains that the mission work of 1907, 
was not as productive for the church, as a 
church, as that of 1890. 
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The same tendency is shown in nearly all 
other denominations. For example, in the 
Episcopal Church, Sunday-School enrollment, 
which is a good barometer of church interest, 
has been falling away in spite of the utmost 
activity to maintain it. Here are the recent 
figures for New York diocese: 


epnday Benoa enrollment sie 1 900 sme speteres eirelstsiele sin crore 44,226 
* HOOK | cleisieia sleies)¢: eslejs\eiia cs 43,974 
ce S Se ern Soe ue nou oncdoddone 38,840 


Of this falling off in Sunday-School enroll- 
ment a member of the Sunday School Com- 
Mission said: 

“Great parishes on Manhattan Island are 
losing their schools, or some of them are. 
Children of well-to-do parents rarely attend, 
and even the less well-to-do are growing in- 
creasingly careless. New York is the largest 
and among the first to suffer. The trouble 
extends, however, to the whole country. 

“Ask parents the cause. The situation is 
discouraging, and nowhere is it more so than 
in this city. With thousands of dollars ex- 
pended, and with children in vast numbers, 
our church is not getting hold of them. Our 
failure to do so in this generation will be felt 
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in church membership records in the next.” 
It has long been said by Protestants: “If 
we can only get the children we are all right,” 
but even the Sunday School is now failing. 
One is likely to form the hasty conclusion 
that because the Protestant churches are not 
reaching the people that therefore there are 
not enough churches; that more should be 
opened, that none should be closed; in short, 
that the Protestants are niggardly in their 
support of churches. My own first impres- 
sion when I began my inquiry was that New 
York was underchurched; but-I soon came to 
the conclusion that the city to-day is-not only 
not underchurched, but decidedly overchurched 
—I mean so far as audience rooms for Sun- 
day worship are concerned. I have visited a 
large number of churches of all denominations 
during the past year; L have attended morning, 
afternoon and evening services, and in all that 
time I have been present at only a compara- 
tively few services at which the church could 
be said to be even well filled. One of these 
services was at the church of the Paulist 
Fathers (Roman Catholic), where at the close 
of a three weeks’ mission there were 2,800 peo- 
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ple crowded into a church which seats about 
1,900. Another service was at an uptown 
Christian Science church. Another was a 
noon Lenten service in Old Trinity. I am 
speaking here of the ordinary religious serv- 
ices; at Easter, when extraordinary musical 
programs and beautiful displays of flowers are 
provided, when it is fashionable to go to 
church, many of the churches are crowded. 
On the other hand, I have been at services 
where the audiences were so painfully small 
that it was hard to understand how the minis- 
ter had the heart to go on with his sermon. In 
one Protestant church on the East Side, one 
Sunday morning not long ago, I found just 
fourteen people in the audience including my- 
self. It was a good-sized church, heated for 
the occasion, with an organist and a choir, be- 
sides the clergyman who preached the sermon. 


<a 


One is almost driven to the conclusion some- ° 


times that an endowment is the worst possible 
possession a church can have; for it makes it 
unnecessary for the church to report con- 
stantly to the people, or to draw its life blood 
from the people. Not only rich churches like 


Trinity are paralyzed by their money, but nu- 
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merous small churches, like the Duane Metho- 
dist Church in Hudson Street, and the Km- 
manuel Baptist Church in Suffolk Street, live 
a miserable, hopeless existence, spending their 
income, it is true, but more dead than alive. 
This does not mean, of course, that there are 
not plenty of people of all sorts and of every 
denomination swarming about, but that these 
people don’t go to church. 


WHAT SHALL THE CHURCH DO? 


Why don’t they go to church? What shall 
the church do? 

Upon this question of doing, the ministry 
has divided itself roughly into two great 
classes. One has sought to save the church 
by strengthening the institution as it is at 
present; this, indeed, was naturally the first 
impulse. Many church leaders have been 
seeking endowments, building more churches 
and parish houses, preaching more energetic- 
ally. And like any institutional group under 
pressure, its position has often been one of 
denial and opposition. Having no power of 
prophecy, no triumphant message, it has scat- 
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tered its energies in preaching and working 
against various minor evils. Thus we find 
the united clergy of various cities campaign- 
ing with enthusiasm against Sunday baseball, 
Sunday concerts, vaudeville and moving pic- 
ture performances—the amusements of the 
poor. | 

Now, I am not entering into the question of 
vaudeville theaters, moving picture shows and 
the like (no doubt they are bad enough and 
need to be closely looked after) nor am I even 
inquiring why the expensive Sunday automo- 
biling, yachting, opera concerts, and golf of 
the rich are not as evil in their results as the 
baseball and vaudevilles of the poor—I am | 
merely illustrating this tendency to preach and 
organize against things, instead of preaching” 
and organizing for things. If they could do 
away with Sunday vaudeville, Sunday base- 
ball, Sunday concerts—what next? How 
would they supply the deficiency? The peo- 
ple won’t come to church anyway. About the / 
only time the workingman really feels the 
church is when the church tries to take away / 


some of his pleasures! 
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_ But another group of church leaders have 
hesitatingly taken quite another course. They 
have begun to suspect that possibly the 
churches were wrong—radically wrong—in 
their spirit and methods. As one minister 
put it to me directly: — 

“We discovered that the giving of money 
was not enough. We had to go deeper.” 

Another said: 

“We are giving up the idea that it is suffi- 
cient to get people into a church building and 
teach them a doctrine. We must do some- 
thing more.” 

This feeling that “we must do something,” 
that the church must produce works, de- 
meloped in some instances into a passion for 

“efficiency.” I know churches to-day where 
the word “efficiency” has become a sort of 
fetich; and I know more than one worker who 
is half killing himself with his varied activities. 
They must at all events do something. But 
what shall they do? 

They do not realize that efficiency of itself 
is. nothing, that mere “doing” is nothing. 
For there can be no real efficiency without 
vision. Unless a man knows to what end he 
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is working, what shall all his arduous days 
and sleepless nights profit him? 


CAN THE CHURCHES GET BACK TO THE PEOPLE? 


There has been, indeed, no lack of experi- 
mentation during the last ten or fifteen years 
among a growing group of thoughtful pro- 
gressives. Though it is difficult to break away 
from tradition, many Protestant churches 
have been doing it. It was a decided innova- 
tion when men like Rainsford in the Episcopal 
Church, and Judson among the Baptists, 
added to their church work such accessories 
as carpenter shops, gymnasiums, baths, and 
parlors, and organized all sorts of clubs and 
classes. It was surely a drastic and original 
step when men like Worcester in Boston, and 
Batten in New York, turned their attention to 
healing sick bodies, as well as sick souls. I 
shall describe the Emmanuel Movement in a 
later chapter in this book. In another church, 
the Church of the Ascension, Mr. Irvine, a 
Socialist, addresses a large audience every 
Sunday evening, and a socialistic discussion is 
held afterward—surely, an unusual activity, 
for the church. Another Episcopal Church, 
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St. George’s, which numbers among its mem- 
bers some of the richest men in New York, 
holds a revival and the clergymen and the 
choir, with all the congregation, goes out and 
marches singing in the streets to gather in the 
people from the by-ways and hedges. 

‘These unusual new activities are but a few 
examples of many experiments which the 
Protestant churches are now trying. 

‘When summed up, all these movements 
mean just one thing: that the Protestant 
churches, having fled from the common peo- 
ple, are trying various constructive measures 
for getting back to the common people. ‘They 
are trying new ways of serving the people, 
whether with carpenter shops, baths, bodily 
healing or socialist discussions. And all of 
them are full of significance. They are signs 
of that spirit of humility, that willingness to 
do service, which always accompanies the ap- 
pearance of new truth. ach contains a fun- 
damentally valuable idea, each is leading men 
and women toward a new vision of the high 
place which the church should occupy in our 
_ modern life. 
~ When I began this inquiry all these move- 
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ments loomed large upon the horizon, for they 
have had wide secular publicity, and they 
have been eagerly hailed and enthusiastically 
commended in certain progressive church 
circles. But viewing the whole field, as well 
as studying specific neighborhoods and _ spe- 
cific churches, I have been surprised to find 
how little, after all, the real religious situation 
has been changed by all the devices so far at- 
tempted. In the first place, comparatively 
few churches among the hundreds in New 
York, have attempted any of the new work. 
The majority of the churches are still simply 
content. Moreover, where the experiments 
are tried, the same sort of works—clubs, 
classes, baths, gymnasiums, to say nothing of 
bodily healing and socialist discussions, are 
being done and often better done by other 
agencies—such as the settlements and schools. 
Some of the churches which made a fine start 
in institutional work are already finding it 
difficult to maintain that work with any great 
enthusiasm. Dr. Batten and other clergymen 
who with rare energy have been trying the 
Emmanuel Movement have attracted more 
people to their churches—but they are prac- 
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tically all Protestants drawn away from other 
Protestant churches. I say this in no spirit of 
carping criticism, but merely as a statement of 
conditions. A small group of people, already 
socialists, attend and enjoy the addresses and 
socialist discussions at the Church of the As- 
cension. »~ 


FAILURE OF REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


As for revivals, although some of the great- 
est revivalists in the world, men like “Gypsy” 
Smith and W. J. Dawson, have recently con- 
ducted extended services in New York, prac- 
tically nothing has been accomplished. A few 
backsliding Protestants have been reached, 
but, broadly speaking, the situation remains 
unchanged. 

All the new devices, indeed, taken together, 
have not prevented the steady decline of 
church influence, nor have they changed, as 
yet, the tone of disheartenment with which 
many Protestant leaders look upon the situa- 
tion. A million or more Protestants are still 
outside of Protestant church influence, to say 
nothing of the Roman Catholics and Jewish 
people. Dr. Worcester of Boston, who has 
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had one of the most active institutional 
churches in the country, strikes a common note 
of discouragement when he says: 

“I have heard many of the ablest and most 
conscientious clergymen of our church con- 
fess with tears that they are doing this work 
with a sense of despondency and humiliation 
because they do not feel that they are giving 
the people the best they have to give. | 

“In other words, the church of Christ can- 
not maintain and propagate itself by anything 
less comprehensive, less spiritual and tre- 
mendous than the Christian religion, and the 
plain truth is we are not bringing the full 
force of our religion to bear upon the hearts | 
and lives of the people.” 

In all this work, indeed, there is no resist- 
less or triumphant note of faith. Many of 
the experiments are timid and soon become 
apologetic, and in nearly all cases the new 
movements spring up, not as the common in- 
spiration of a denomination, or even of a single 
church, but are the result of some individual 
inspiration. There is no group impetus. It || 
was not the Episcopal Church which spoke in 
the Emmanuel Movement (the Bishop is re- 
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ported to “tolerate” it), but a single bold- 
hearted man. A Parkhurst springs into fe- 
verish activity and accomplishes results, not 
because he is a Presbyterian, or because a great 


‘church is behind him (a good many church 


people were against him), but because he is a 
strong individual, fired with a zeal for social 
betterment. 

The Protestant churches, as churches, may 
be said, indeed, to have no longer any very 
positive convictions or any very definite pro- 
gram. No longer fighting one another, 
neither do they unite; there is no fire to fuse 
them. A “Federation of Churches” exists in 
New York, but it is hardly more than the ac- 
tivity of one energetic man whose valuable sta- 
tistical studies of church conditions have been 
financed by contributions from various denom- 
inations. It has almost no significance as a 


directing or centralizing power. 


I have said that the Protestant churches, 
having been withdrawing from the common 
people for a hundred years, are now trying to 


‘get back. ‘To this end they have given much 


money; it has not availed, Neither has 
charity re-established them, nor mission chap- 
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els, nor even carpenter shops, clubs, classes, | 
gymnasiums, socialist discussions, nor revivals. 


WHAT IS REALLY THE TROUBLE WITH THE 
CHURCHES? 


What, then, is the trouble? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said recently 
that he worked seventeen hours a day and 
had no time left to form an opinion as to the 
solution of the problem of the unemployed. 
To which Keir Hardie replied that “a religion 
which demands seventeen hours a day for or- 
ganization and leaves nothing for a single 
thought about starving and despairing men, 
women and children, has no message for this 


age. 

Two remarkable reports have just been is- 
sued, one a study of workingmen’s budgets in 
New York, by Prof. Robert Coit Chapin of 
Beloit College; another a report of industrial 
conditions in the city of Pittsburgh by a staff 
of trained investigators. . Both of these re- 
ports show conclusively that a very large num- 
ber of the people in our great cities are chron- 
ically overworked and underfed. Many of ° 
the families investigated for Professor Cha- 
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pin’s book had incomes so small that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that human beings could exist 
on them without outside help. There was also 
a considerable percentage of actual underfeed- 
ing—even among those of higher incomes. 

And Dr. Edward T. Devine gives this sum- 
mary of the findings (in part) of the Pitts- 
burgh survey which will apply with more or 
less force to conditions of the working class 
in all American cities: 

“An altogether incredible amount of over- 
work by everybody, reaching its extreme in 
the twelve-hour shift for seven days in the 
week in the steel mills and the railway switch 
yards. 

“Low wages for the great majority of the 
laborers employed by the mills, so low as to 
be inadequate for the maintenance of a nor- 
mal American standard of living. 

“Still lower wages for women. 

“An absentee capitalism, with bad effects 
strikingly analogous to those of absentee land- 
lordism of which Pittsburgh furnishes note- 
worthy examples. 

“The destruction of family life, not in any 
imaginary or mystical sense, but by the de- 
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mands of the day’s work and by the very de- 
monstrable and material method of typhoid 
fever and industrial accidents, both prevent- 
able, but costing in single years in Pittsburgh 
considerably more than a thousand lives, and 
irretrievably shattering nearly as many 
homes.” es 

At the same time that this condition exists | 
among the working people, wealth has been 
increasing, the “steel magnates,” the “railroad. 
kings,” the “coal and oil barons,” have been 
growing richer and richer. Along with dis- 
comfort in the tenements have grown elaborate 
luxuries, elaborate amusements. in the homes, 
hotels, and clubs of the rich. Nor need we 
go to any socialist agitator to draw the conclu- 
sions; we have it from the scientific experts 
of the Pittsburgh survey in these words: 

“The contrast, which does not become 
blurred by familiarity with detail, but, on the 
contrary, becomes more vivid as the outlines 
are filled in—the contrast between the pros- 
perity on the one hand of the most prosperous 
of all the communities of our Western civili- 
zation, with its vast natural resources, the gen- 
erous fostering of government, the human en- 
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ergy, the technical development, the gigantic 
tonnage of the mines and mills, the enormous 
capital of which the bank balances afford an 
indication; and, on the other hand, the neglect 
of life, of health, of physical vigor, even of 
the industrial efficiency of the individual. 

“Certainly no community before in America 
or Europe has ever had such a surplus, and 
never before has a great community applied 
what it had so meagerly to the rational pur- 
poses of human life. Not by gifts of libraries, 
galleries, technical schools and parks, but by 
the cessation of toil one day in seven and six- 
teen hours in the twenty-four, by the increase 
of wages, by the sparing of lives, by the pre- 
vention of accidents, and by raising the stand- 
ards of domestic life, should the’ surplus come 
back to the people of the community in which 
it is created.” 


NO MESSAGE FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


This is the situation which the Protestant 
churches are facing. Many of the rich are in’ 
the churches; nearly all of the poor are out- 
side. The churches feel that somehow they 
must “get back to the people.” But they 
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have not yet touched the real problem. Here | 
and there a man is crying in the wilderness, 
crying to a people who are spending their 
wealth on themselves. The churches, as | 
churches, have not waked up. They are still 
dallying with symptoms; offering classes and 
gymnasiums to people who are underfed and 
underpaid, who live in miserable and unsani- 
tary homes! ‘They wonder why revivals of the: 
sort of religion they preach do not attract the 
multitudes. ‘They devote tremendous energy 
in attempting to suppress vaudeville shows 
while hundreds of thousands of women and 
- children in New York are being degraded body 
and soul by senseless exploitation—too much 
work, too small wages, poor homes, no amuse- 
ment. /They help the poor child and give no 
thought to the causes which have made him 
poor. (They have no vision of social justice; 
they have no message for the common people. 
They are ee to face the world “without 
purse or scrip.” And without such vision how 
shall they reach the hearts of men? Of what 
purpose is their “passion for efficiency’’? 

“The world,” says the Reverend Dr. Coch- ! 
ran, of Philadelphia, “will not be satisfied with 
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' our religious professions until we attack the 
causes of poverty and disease with the same 
enthusiasm and persistency that we palliate the 
' symptoms.” 


NEW YORK OVERCHURCHED BUT UNDERWORKED. 


I have said that New York is at present 
overchurched rather than underchurched; but 
I might with equal truth say that New York, 
religiously, is extraordinarily wnderworked. 
Everywhere I went I heard the same plea: 

“If we could only get a few more helpers! 
What we need is workers.” 

This I have heard not only among the 
churches but among settlements, and in all 
sorts of progressive movements. In short, 
men and women are wanted everywhere. 
Human touch, not money, is required. There 
must be personal self-sacrifice. It was not un- 
til Francis of Assisi stripped himself naked 
that “he won for himself a secret sympathy 
in many souls.” 

At first when Francis of Assisi renounced 
the world and sought to follow his Lady of 
Poverty, the people said he was assuredly 
' mad.. He could not wholly convince the 
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people of his sincerity, for he had been a rich 
young man. The Bishop finally advised 
Francis to give up all his property. 

“To the great surprise of the crowd, 
Francis, instead of replying, retired to a room 
in the Bishop’s palace, and immediately re- 
_ appeared absolutely naked, holding’ in his 
hand the packet into which he had rolled his 
clothes; these he laid down before’ the Bishop 
with the little money that he still had kept, 
saying: “Listen, all of you, and understand | 
it well; until this time I have called Pietro 
Bernardone my father, but now I desire to 
serve God. ‘This is why I return to him this 
money, for which he has given himself so much 
‘trouble, as well as my clothing, and all that 
I have had from him, for from henceforth 
I desire to say nothing else than Our Father, 
who art in Heaven.’” 

Of this act the chronicle says: “On that 
day he won for himself a secret sympathy in 
many souls.” And in a few years all Italy 
was at his feet. 

The churches to-day are still far more in- | 
terested in having fine buildings, in being 
Baptists, or Presbyterians, or Lutherans, than — 
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they are in reaching the people. They make 
no real surrender. A complaint has gone up 
from the churches for several years of a lack 
of young men entering the ministry; it is laid 
down as a reason that ministers are not paid 
enough salary. But that is not the true rea- 
son: the true reason is that young men of 
ideals feel little inspiration or vision within the 
churches. The churches offer them no great 
message to deliver. Men who are willing to 
sacrifice most, never do it for salaries. And 
there is never any lack of men to go through 
fire and tempt death if only they are aflame 
with a great purpose. 

Can the Protestant churches, divided among 
themselves, full of the pride of tradition, and 
rich in worldly possessions, ever rise to the sit- 
uation? seen 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE JEWS— 
A STUDY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


N former chapters I have considered the 
I state of the Protestant church, especially 
in New York City. The next greatest 
element of population in the metropolis is the 
Jew. Let us consider how he has been faring 
religiously. 

When I went down into the swarming East 
Side of New York City, I began to under- 
stand what a Christian minister meant when 
he referred to the “stone-wall of Judaism.” I 
found the few Protestant churches which still 
remained, in a distressing state of decay—dy- 
ing out, withering down, like trees in barren 
soil. ‘When I inquired for reasons the minis- 
ters and missionaries had many things to tell 
me, but they usually summed up their explana- 
tion with the remark that the presence of the 
Jew was fatal to Christian churches. 
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How much the Jewish population means in 
the life of New York City, few people realize. 
Within the past few years, quietly, almost 

‘without notice, the Jew has become the chief 
single element in the population of our prin- 
cipal American city—and in a very real sense 
one of the dominating factors of our life. Out 
of the total population of Greater New York 
nearly 1,000,000 are Jews, or more than one in 
every five. Nowhere at any time in the world’s 
history were so many Jews gathered together in 
one locality. Jerusalem the Golden in all the 
5,000 years of its history never had a quarter 
as many Jews as now live in New York City, 
and all Palestine to-day, in spite of the efforts 
of enthusiastic Zionists to fire their people 
with a desire to return to their home land, has 
not as many Jewish residents as may be found 
in half a dozen blocks on the East Side. Not 
only are they the dominant factor on the 
crowded East Side, but they occupy whole 
neighborhoods in other parts of the city—in 
‘Harlem and the Bronx, in Williamsburg and 
Brownsville—almost to the exclusion of other 
population. And they are not mere renters of 
homes and tenements; for a considerable pro- 
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portion of the valuable land on Manhattan 
Island is now held by Jewish owners. The 
largest single industry in the city—clothing 
manufacture—is almost wholly in the hands of 
Jews. They control many of our greatest 
banks and other financial institutions, and 
their power in finance is rapidly extending; 
they dominate and direct almost exclusively . 
the amusements, both theaters and operas—of 
the greatest American city. About half of | 
the principal newspapers of the metropolis are 
owned by Jews—and some of the other papers 
have Jewish editors in important positions. 
They control the greater part of the wholesale 
and retail trade. Many of our ablest lawyers, 
doctors and scientists are Jews. More and 
more the Jew is becoming a great factor in 
politics. ee 

Many Jewish judges now administer our 
laws, and not a few Jews in our legislatures 
and in Congress are helping to make them. 
The education of the children of New York 
City is, to a surprising extent, in the hands of 
the Jews—and becoming more and more so. 
I examined the lists recently published of 
newly appointed teachers for the public 
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schools. It reads for long spaces like a direc- 
tory of the East Side. Hundreds of teachers 
in New York who were born in despotic Rus- 
sia and who came here only a few years ago, 
knowing not a word of English, are to-day 
teaching American children the principles of 
democracy. Some of the strongest benevolent 
and civic activities of the city are controlled by 
Jews and, finally, the Jews, resisting Christian- 
ity, have built up at least one religious or eth- 
ical movement which has attracted many Chris- 
tians. Not a few Christian churches, slowly 
surrounded by Jews, have given up the strug- 
gle and their buildings have finally been pur- 
chased and converted into synagogues. It 
may come as a surprise to many people, but 
it is a fact that there are now far more syna- 
. gogues (organizations, not buildings) on Man- 
hattan Island than there are Christian churches. 
The number of Jewish synagogues in Greater 
New York is 803, of which 708 are in Man- 
hattan Island and the Bronx. Assuredly New 
York City has become the New Jerusalem of 
the Jew. And not in the Ghetto only, but 
throughout all strata of the common life. 
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JEWISH IDEALS AND AMERICAN LIFE. 


It would make a study of profound interest 
to determine how far the Jew and Jewish ideals 
are modifying in essential particulars the life 
and thought of American cities. We are ac- 
customed, in our self-assurance, to regard the 
Jew either as an interloper to be superciliously 
set apart and kept apart, or else as an alien to 
be assimilated and made Christian as rapidly as 
possible. We imagine with a swelling of our 
pride that we are making over all these Jews 
and other foreigners to our ideas of what an 
American should be; we forget that we are also 
being made over to their ideas of what an 
- American should be. With the Jew so largely 
dominating the three greatest engines of pop- 
ular opinion and popular education—the 
schools, the public press, and the stage—it » 
would certainly be astonishing if the life and 
ideals of the city were not vitally modified. 

I do not mean to say that the Jews are con- 
sciously trying to change our life or that they, 
do not become loyal and patriotic Americans. 
But civilization is a sort of pudding, changed 
to the taste by every added ingredient. |With 
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a million Jews in our metropolitan pudding, 
the conduct of our business, our religious ob- 
servances, our ideas of art and music, cannot 
fail to be essentially modified. 

From the time of Jesus down, the church 
has labored with greater persistence and less 
success to convert the Jews than any other 
people. At times it has pursued Mahomet’s 
policy of “the sword or the faith,’ and by 
force and persecution has brought a few Jews 
into the church; at other times it has used the 
velvet hand of persuasion. Both methods are 
still in vogue, the method of force being in 
these latter days in America thinly veiled un- 
der forms of prejudice, ostracism, and the 
lesser sorts of persecution. As for the method 
of persuasion, it was probably never employed 
more widely than it is to-day. Within the last 
ten years the Christian churches of America 
have awakened as never before to the so-called 
Jewish problem. They want now to break 
down the “stone wall of the Jew” which has 
been building for so many centuries at the 
hands of Christian governments. And they 
find the wall curiously defended on the other 
side! 
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“After persecuting us for a thousand years 
and more in the name of Christ, you come to us 
and ask us to believe in that Christ!’ exclaims 
the Jew. 


EFFORTS TO PROSELYTE THE JEWS. 


I have visited, at various times, quite a num- 
ber of these missions to the Jews, and all of 
them without exception have impressed me 
with the discouraging feebleness: of their 
work. Most of the leaders in Jewish missions, 
those who know most of conditions, frankly 
express their discouragement. They work 
very hard indeed for meager results. A few 
hundred conversions are reported every year, 
but after a century of activity, the total Jew- 
ish membership in evangelical Christian 
churches, according to a careful investigation 
made by an ardent supporter of Hebrew mis- 
sions, the Rev. Louis Meyer of the Presby- 
terian Church, is less than 10,000, including , 
children, out of a total Jewish population of 
2,000,000. And this is counterbalanced in 
some degree by Christians who have joined the 
Jewish synagogues, of whom there is no in- 
considerable number. Although the Jews 
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never invite proselytes, I know one synagogue 
in New York which receives about ten Chris- 
tians a year, mostly Christian wives of Jewish 
men. 

Among the great mass of Jews in the 
country, the Christian missions have not stirred 
the least interest. In fact, I found from 
many inquiries among all sorts of Jews that 
the prevailing attitude was one of indifference 
- or of contempt. Only in a few instances have 
the missions succeeded even in arousing the 
tribute of open hostility. Their fear of Chris- 
tianity is of a very different sort, as I shall 
show. | 

Thus, in spite of persecution, in spite of de- 
termined missionary efforts, the Jew has 
steadily gone on increasing in numbers until 
to-day there is a larger Jewish population in 
the world than ever before. It was only a 
handful of Jews that Moses led out of Egypt, 
compared with the 12,000,000 now scattered 
abroad among the nations. 

But let us look more deeply into the con- 
dition of the Jews. The “stone wall of 
_ Judaism” is by no means as high or as strong 
as a superficial examination would indicate. 
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It is, in fact, nothing more than a scenery wall . 
—painted paper—with a Hebrew inscription 
which no Christian and comparatively few 
American Jews can read. And that inscrip- 
tion is the closing words of the Passover 
prayer: “And next year may we be in Zion.” 
Behind the wall, among themselves, the Jews 
are engaged in a heated discussion as to what 
is meant by “Zion”—Jerusalem or New York! 


UNREST AMONG THE JEWS. 


When I began to make inquiries among the 
Jews, themselves—in three different cities, 
New York, Boston and Chicago—I discov- 
ered an extraordinary condition of upheaval 
and unrest. It is one of the commonest of 
human errors to imagine that a distant people 
are all, somehow,. exactly like one another, 
and at the same time very different from our- 
selves. But when we become really ac- 
quainted with those distant people we find 
them curiously human like ourselves, swept by 
the same interests and hopes and fears, di- 
vided by the same issues, concerned with the 
same problems. 

And so the Jews. As I talked with Jewish 
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religious leaders I had often to remind myself 
that I was not talking with Christian min- 
isters, so similar were the stories told and the 
complaints made of the decline of religious 
interest. I heard the same lament that re- 
ligion no longer influenced men’s lives, that 
the synagogues, although very numerous, 
were illy-attended and poorly supported, that 
home-worship, a central feature of the Jewish 
religion, was falling into decay, and finally, 
one rabbi, when I asked him what was the 
trouble with the Jewish religion, answered me 
in two words: “Your Christianity.” 

Though he did not mean by Christianity 
quite what the word means to most of us, 
this remark contained a world of significance, 
as I shall show. 

Thus, strangely enough, I found the Chris- 
tian church on the one hand giving the Jew as 
a reason for its decline in certain localities, and 
the Jew responding with the assertion that 
Christianity was one of. the causes for the dis- 
integration of his religion. As a matter of 
fact, the cause lies deeper than either thinks, 
and it is the same in both cases. A world- 
wide liberalism is shaking ancient institutions; 
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old walls are everywhere tottering. The 
Roman Catholic has his Modernist, the Prot- 
estant his Higher Critic, and the Jew his Re- 
form Movement. It goes deep—this spirit- 
ual unrest. 

_ And nowhere deeper than among the Jews, 
whose intellectual faculties have been sharp- 
ened for centuries upon the gritty texts of the 
Old Testament and the Talmud. It is 
scarcely necessary to recall the fact that many 
of the ideas which are now most deeply stir- 
ring mankind are the product of thinkers 
who were Jews. The beginning of the 
socialist movement traces back to two Jews, 
Marx and Lasalle; the peace movement had 
its inspiration in a book by Jean de Bloch, 
a Jew; and the ethical culture movement in 
America, the length and breadth of which is 
not yet appreciated, is largely the inspiration 
of Dr. Felix Adler, a Jew. The Jewish 
people have always possessed the genius for 
declaring revolutionary truths, for prophecy. , 
We sometimes forget that modern civilization 
rests largely upon Jewish prophecy and Jew- \ 
ish law-giving, Moses and David and Isaiah, 


Jesus and Paul—all Jews. 
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JEWISH ORTHODOXY IN NEW YORK. 


Before we can understand what a liberal 
movement signifies, we must form a clear con- 
ception of the orthodoxy from which it is a 
revolt. 

In Grand Street, the Broadway of the East 
Side, you will recognize instantly the common 
type of the orthodox Jew. He looks very 
much as he looked when he walked the dirty 
streets of his native Russian or Austrian vil- 
lage. His black coat, his long black beard, 
his rounded shoulders, the Hebrew curls at 
his temples, indelibly mark his place in the 
heterogeneous life of the streets. He can be 
seen walking with serene countenance in the 
midst of this seething caldron of modern life 
as unscathed as Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and with as profound a faith in 
the watchfulness of a personal God. 

He came here, this serene old Jew, four 
thousand miles from Eastern Europe, and 
about five hundred years from the Middle 
Ages. In Russia, Austria or Roumania, he 
lived mostly in small towns, set apart and 
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much forced upon himself. He knew little 
of modern learning, modern science or modern 
industry, but he was deeply versed in the 
wisdom of old religious books. Though 
dwelling in an age of nationalism which is al- 
ready dreaming of universalism, he remained 
in what was essentially a tribal stage of 
civilization with a tribal God, and a tribal 
conception of religion. In a real sense his 
religion commanded every act of his life in a 
way that we can scarcely realize. ‘The syna- 
gogue to the Jew in Russia is very much 
what the Middle Ages’ cathedral was to the 
Roman Catholic, or as the Protestant church 
was to the Puritans of New England—the 


-.ecenter of his life. 


When the Jew reaches New York he brings 
his tribal instincts and his tribal conception of 
God with him, and the first thing he does is to 
attempt to set up and continue his tribal in- 
stitutions. He does not know it, of course, 
but the source of liberalism—indeed, of revo- 
lution, if the spirit of liberalism be long re- 
pressed—is the attempt to apply fifteenth or 
even nineteenth century institutions, un- 
changed, to twentieth century conditions. 
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Orthodoxy never seems to learn that anything 
grows! 


EAST SIDE SYNAGOGUES. 


In its ecclesiastical institutions no religion is 
freer or more democratic than the Jewish. 
Among the Jews there is no authority compar- 
able to the Roman Catholic Pope, no denomi- 
national supervision, no ordained clergy. 
Any ten Jews may organize a synagogue, 
elect a president, and choose one of their num- 
ber as a reader, or employ a rabbi. This ac- . 
counts for the very large number of Jewish 
synagogical congregations in New York City. 
Each is made up largely of men from the 
same town in Russia, or of the same district in 
Austria. Only a comparatively few of the 
older and larger congregations—like that 
composed of Jews from Krakow, Austria— 
have buildings of their own. A few have 
bought out and rearranged abandoned Chris- 
tian churches, but the great majority of the 
synagogues are mere rented rooms in tenement 
houses or sometimes halls or lofts. I have vis- 
ited a single tenement on the East Side with 
three different synagogues in it. In one 
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building in Ridge Street I found a store on 
the first floor, a sweat-shop on the second floor 
(with families living in the rear), two syna- 
gogues on the third and fourth floors and then 
another sweat-shop at the top. It costs only 
fifty or seventy-five dollars for a scroll of the 
law (written on sheepskin by ‘scribes in 
Russia), which is the main requisite of a syna- 
gogue; the members themselves often do the 
necessary carpentering, and the women make 
the altar curtains. A few seats for the men, 
a little shut-in, stuffy gallery for the women, 
and an altar toward Jerusalem—and the syna- 
gogue is complete. 
Eagerly the incoming Jew attends his little 
_ synagogue. For a time it is almost as much 
a center of his life as it was in Russia. He 
gathers there with his neighbors morning, 
noon and night, discussing not only religious 
but secular affairs of all sorts. Sometimes he 
opens a little school or chedar in which his 
children learn the Hebrew prayers; sometimes 
he allows poorer Jews to sleep there at night; 
and sometimes the temple is even put to more 
mundane uses. In one synagogue in a dingy 
back alley I saw an old oilcloth merchant ar- 
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ranging his wares among the pews. For a 
time, also, the Jew is scrupulous in his observ- 
ances of dietary laws and of all other rites and 
ceremonies. Every morning he binds his phy- 
lacteries (little leather boxes containing pas- 
sages of the scripture) to his arm and forehead 
while he prays, and he is particular to wear, 
under his clothing, the sacred “four corners” 
or “fringes.” We may smile as we will at 
the droning, swaying worshipers,. “gabbling 
their prayers,” as Zangwill says, in the little 
East Side synagogues, it is still a fact that 
many of these blackbearded orthodox Jews 
practice a severity of morality not so common 
in this age as to be despised. 

There is, indeed, something infinitely pa- 
thetic in the effort of these old Jews to main- 
tain their religion in New York; and in less 
exaggerated form, one may see the older 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Roman Cath- 
olics struggling desperately in the torrent of 
modern progress to preserve all the old cus- 
toms and traditions of their churches. And 
yet these intensely earnest older Jews are en- 
gaged in the ancient, unseeing task of trying 
to crowd an expanding and exuberant uni- 
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verse into their own little, institutional pint 
cups. (The Jew finds himself in a life incon- 
ceivably broader, freer, swifter than anything 
he knew in Russia. Most of the older men 
and women, indeed, never get into the current 
of the new life at all; but the moment the 
young people secure work and begin to learn 
the English language, they are irresistibly 
swept away from the old religious moorings. 
Philip Davis, a Russian Jew, who came here 
a youth, began in a sweat-shop, graduated at 
Harvard University, and is now in public 
work in Boston, says of his experiences: 


STORY OF A RUSSIAN JEW. 


“For the first six months my religious con- 
victions were unshaken. Somehow I could 
find no work and therefore had ample time 
to take in even more than three divine daily 
services, if need be. But at last I got work 
in one of the old-time sweat-shops of New 
York, first as a basting-puller, then as a half- 
baster. From the moment I entered the shop 
my religious interest began to decline. In a 
year it was practically nil. My ‘four corners’ 
wore out and were never replaced; my fore- 
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locks disappeared; my phylacteries and my, 
prayer-book were in exile. I ceased going to 
the synagogue, first only on week days, later 
on Saturdays as well. In after years I never 
entered it but twice a year, at the anniversary 
of my mother’s death and during the day of 
atonement.” 


DECLINE OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


I have had much to say of the decline of 
church attendance, but the same tendency is 
observable among the synagogues. I have 
visited many of them on Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings—the two principal serv- 
ices of the week. Often I have found half a 
dozen bearded men waiting there—for what 
reason at first I could not understand. They 
would look up hopefully when I came in, and 
then their faces would fall when they saw that 
I was a Gentile and therefore would not help 
to make up the necessary prayer-quorum of 
ten, without which they could not begin their 
services. Sometimes one of the number will 
go out on the street and beseech nassing Jews 
to come in and help them with tlieir quorum. 
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I never shall forget one of these old Jews— 
his wistful eyes, his gentle, ineffectual move- 
ments—whom I saw one day stepping out like 
some patriarch from his fifteenth century 
synagogue and seeking to stop with a call to 
prayer, the tide of the twentieth century as 
it rushed through the streets. But some of 
the more prosperous synagogues, adopting 
modern methods to solve the problem, have 
employed a certain number of men to be 
constantly upon call for making up their 
prayer-quorums. Even in the largest East 
Side synagogues the attendance is often piti- 
fully small; I have attended services where 
there were only twelve or fifteen men, includ- 
- ing the cantor, with two or three women in 
the gallery. 

Twice a year the synagogues are crowded— 
at the great Jewish religious feasts, the Day 
of Atonement and the New Year. Indeed, 
hundreds of temporary synagogues are in- 
stituted in halls and theaters to accommodate 
the throng of Jews who renew, upon these 
solemn occasions, their religious connections. 
Even the Jews who have lost all their religious 
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faith, who no longer observe the ceremonial 
laws, will return to the synagogue for the 
Day of Atonement. In a similar way Chris- 
tian churches are crowded at Easter, or for 
the Christmas celebration, 

If it were not for the older people and for 
the constant inflow of immigrants, I don’t 
know what would become of the orthodox re- 
ligious institutions of the Jews. Not only are 
the younger people soon alienated from the 
synagogue by American influences, but of re- 
cent years many young people are in secret 
rebellion against the old religion before they 
come here. In the last ten years great 
changes have been taking place in Russia and 
Austria. Even the Ghetto of the Jew has 
been penetrated to some extent by modern 
learning and modern ideas. In talking with 
Jews I don’t know how often I have been told 
that they were “emancipated” before they 
came here as a result of reading Russian or 
German books. One of the ablest Jews in 
New York told me how he toiled with pain- 
ful secrecy through a Russian text-book of 
geography. 

“1 found,” he said, “that the earth revolved 
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around the sun, not the sun around the earth, 
as the Talmud had it, and from that moment 
my faith in the old teachings was broken.” 


AMERICANIZING OF THE JEWS. 


Not only do the younger Jews desert their 
religious practices, but they often adopt Eng- 
lish names, refuse to speak Yiddish and 
diligently absorb American ideas and customs. 
It is difficult for us who, have always lived in 
America to realize what a comparatively free 
country means to a Russian Jew—a country 
where a man is free to organize, free to say 
what he thinks and believe what he will, where 
even citizenship is free. At once his life, 


-. formerly centered in the synagogue, finds a 


hundred new activities to occupy it. The 
public school is.so far better than the dingy, 
unsanitary, unpedagogical chedar where only 
Hebrew is taught, that it speedily swallows up 
all the children. Mundreds, indeed, of the 
little Hebrew chedarim are still maintained 
by the contributions of pious parents, and 
many children are compelled to go to them 
after public school hours, but they go under 
compulsion and stop as soon as possible, 
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The right of free association has resulted in 
labor organizations and innumerable societies 
for every conceivable purpose, many of which 
draw the Jews from the synagogue. One 
evening I visited the strike headquarters of an 
East Side labor union; it was thronged with 
men—while the nearby synagogue, although it 
was the prayer-hour, was practically deserted. 
The young Jews also join the settlement- 
clubs, they meet in the free parks, they liter- 
ally swallow the books at the free libraries, 
they patronize the free city baths to the loss 
of the innumerable little Jewish bath houses 
and, wonder of wonders, the Jew who has 
never known anything of physical culture, 
takes with avidity to the free gymnasium! 
As he gets farther away he even joins the 
Y. M. C. A.—for its non-religious advan- 
tages. 

It is not long before the Jew begins to 
break the Sabbath—for in America the pres- 
sure of industry and business all tend, and 
almost irresistibly, to prevent the Jew from 
observing a different day from the Christian. 
I have visited the East Side frequently on 
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Saturday and I have been surprised to see 
how many of the Jewish stores remain open, 
how many pushcart men continue to ply their 
trade even in this heart and center of orthodox 
Jewry. And breaking away from the Sab- 
bath, neither does the Jew observe the Chris- 
tian Sunday—at least until he becomes well-to- 
do and moves up town. 


COMMERCIALIZATION OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


In some cases the synagogue itself has be- 
come more or less commercialized. A group 
of men organize a death benefit, or a burial 
association, or even a sick benefit society, 
sometimes all three, and a synagogue is main- 
_ tained as a sort of appendage. It costs little 
to run, and, indeed, it sometimes makes its 
members a profit through the sale of seats at 
high prices during the Jewish feast days. I 
talked with the president of a somewhat typ- 
ical East Side orthodox synagogue, a physi- 
cian interested in many Jewish organizations. 
He told me very frankly that he himself was 
a free-thinker, but he thought it well to keep 
up the synagogue. 
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“Many of the old people like it,” he said, 
“and it furnishes a place for us to get to- 
gether.” 

Of the one hundred and forty members of 
his synagogue he told me that twenty were 
“truly religious,” about twenty were “half- 
way religious,’ and that the other hundred 
were more or less free-thinkers. 


DIETARY LAWS. 


I asked a young Russian Jew recently 
married whether he still observed the dietary 
laws. This is what he said: 

“In a way, yes. We don’t make much of 
the details like keeping the butter and meat 
dishes apart, but we do eat kosher food. If 
we didn’t the old folks would not come to 
visit us. We shall keep it up as long as they 
live.” 

Many Jews I talked with had much the 
same thing to say; they did not wish to sadden 
their parents, so they kept on with a portion, 
at least, of the forms and ceremonies. They 
are like thousands of unchurched Christians 
who to-day go back to a religious institution 
to be married, have a minister officiate at 
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funerals, and though their children are not 
baptized, still send them to Sunday School. 
Such nominal Christians also celebrate Easter 
and Christmas as holidays, but with little 
thought of the significance of these festivals. 

The most prevalent attitude toward religion 
even among the radical Jews is not violent 
enough to be called atheism; it is rather, as 
among Christians, one of indifference. A 
careful investigation made recently by the 
Federation of Churches of a large district in 
Harlem occupied chiefly by Jews showed that 
over eighty per cent. of the Jews acknowl- 
edged no connection with any synagogue. 
As Rabbi Harris said to me: * 

“The Jew has always survived persecution; 
will he be able now to survive emancipation?” 


EFFORT TOWARD NEW FORMS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPRESSION. 


_ Having thus endeavored to show how the 
old forms of Judaism are breaking up, I come 
now to the consideration of the experiments 
which Jews are making toward new forms of 
religious expression. Men cannot long sur- 
vive without some form of religion; and if the 
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old breaks down, there is an eager, persistent, 
indefatigable search for the new. 

The present tendency of our civilization 
might be characterized as one of frank ex- 
amination; Christians and Jews alike are in a 
critical mood; we deny the old dogmas of re- 
ligion, we criticise government, we are dis- 
satisfied with the present methods of industry. 
The great mass of the people are passive and 
driftng—waiting for the clear call of new. 
leaders. 

Thus the great mass of the Jews, having 
gone out of the synagogue have gone into 
nothing else. It is easy to drift, hard to take 
a positive step into new and unknown enter- 
prises. 

One would think, indeed, that this was just 
the opportunity for the Christian to convert 
the Jew; but the Christian is in exactly the 
same state as the Jew. He can’t convert the 
Jew because the Jew cannot see that the Chris- 
tian applies his doctrines to his own life! 
Wherever there is reality of faith, the Jew is 
attracted exactly like any other person. One 
of the most interesting facts that came to my 
notice in New York was the growing num- 
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ber of Jews in Christian Science churches. 
Some of them go into the Christian Science 
work and still maintain connection with a 
synagogue. There are even three Jewish 
Christian Science practitioners on the ortho- 
dox East Side. A patient of one of them, 
asked by a friend of mine what the Christian 
Scientist told him to do, replied: 

“Why, he told me just what the rabbi does, 
to believe in God.” 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON JUDAISM. 


In the earlier part of this chapter I spoke 
of the failure of Christian missions among 
_ the Jews, but intimated that the influence of 
_ Christianity upon the Jews was none the less 
profound. It is a curious thing how much 
farther a little of the practiced Christian 
Spirit will go than much preaching of the 
Christian doctrines. Though few Jews come 
into the churches from the missions, a good 
many drift in as a result of kindly human as- 
sociation with Christians. Thus many Jews, 
especially in smaller towns and cities, have 
been drifting into the churches. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, a Unitarian of Chicago, has a 
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considerable number of Jews in his congrega- 
tion. When I was in the South two or three 
years ago studying the Negro problem, I met 
a number of men with Jewish names, who, 
by long contact with Christians and isolation 
from their kind, had drifted into the churches. 
During the Civil War the Jews of the South 
were loyal to its cause, and fought shoulder 
to shoulder with their Gentile brothers. This 
broke down the wall of prejudice and their 
children are naturally in the Sunday Schools 
and become church members as they grow up. 
Breaking away from forms and seeking the 
true spirit of religion, Christian and Jew find 
themselves not far apart, after all. 

But the religious drift of the Jew, however 
much it may be influenced by Christianity, is 
distinctly not toward the churches as they are 
now constituted. Why should it be, when 
Christians themselves are drifting away from 
their own churches? 

Modern Jewry in America may be divided 
into three great classes. First, the orthodox 
Jews, made up largely, as I have shown, of the 
new immigrants on the Kast Side; second, the 
indifferent or drifting Jews, who compose a 
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very large part of the population; third, the 
Reform Jews, who have taken the positive 
step to new things. || 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


All the larger and wealthier synagogues, 
with few exceptions, belong to the Reform 
group; the Americanized Jew, if he keeps up 
his religious observances at all, broadly speak- 
ing, belongs to a Reform synagogue. 

Briefly described, the Reform movement, 
which began years ago in Germany, is an 
attempt, like that of modernism among the 
Roman Catholics, and the social movement 
among the Protestants, to bring religious in- 
_ stitutions up to date. — 

“The Reform movement,” said Rabbi Har- | 
ris of Temple Israel of New York, “seeks to | 
get at the living essentials of the Jewish faith | 
and apply them to life as it is to-day.” 

Most of the Reform synagogues that I 
have visited are far nearer, in their services, 
to the Protestant churches than they are 
to the orthodox synagogues. They have 
sloughed off a large part of the old ceremonies 
and ritual. A new union prayer-book has 
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been adopted by the Central Conference of 
. American Rabbis, composed of one hundred 
and eighty-three of the principal Reform 
congregations in the United States. It is 
much briefer than the old and contains more 
English than Hebrew. In the Reform syna- 
gogues women have been raised to an equality 
with men. Instead of being relegated to the 
gallery—a remnant of Orientalism in the 
orthodox synagogues—they occupy pews with 
the men. Music and mixed choirs have been 
introduced and the preaching is commonly 
English. Men do not wear their hats in the 
Reform synagogues according to the ages-old 
custom among the orthodox Jews. Marriage 
and burial ceremonies have been simplified and 
even in some Reform synagogues the great 
festivals have been shortened. Reform Jews 
do not observe the ancient dietary laws; in- 
deed, often do not know what they are. 

In still more essential ways, however, the 
Jewish religion has been changed. The ortho- 
dox Jew still looks to a miraculous coming 
of the Messiah, and a physical return of all 
Jews to Jerusalem. The Reform Jew be- 
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lieves not in miracles but in evolution, and he 
looks forward to the coming of a Messianic 
era rather than a personal Messiah. He de- 
sires a Zion in which all men will accept the 
one God, and he believes that the Jews have a 
mission in bringing about that result. For a 
belief in the resurrection of the body, he has 
substituted a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. He is also much more friendly in re- 
ceiving proselytes than the orthodox Jew; nor 
does he require of them the rite of circum- 
cision. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG REFORMED JEWS. 


In thus describing the Reform movement I 
_. have had to speak in the broadest terms, be- 
cause among Reformers themselves there ex- 
ists to-day every variety of belief and every 
stage of ceremonial usage from mild ortho- 
doxy up to extreme radicalism. For example, 
in Dr. Grossman’s synagogue in New York, 
the men still wear their hats at service—but 
they use an organ and a mixed choir, and 
women and men sit together; while in Dr. 
Silverman’s Temple Emanu-El, the most 
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notable of New York synagogues, the men do 
not wear their hats and services are held on 
both Saturday and Sunday. 

At the extreme radical wing of the Reform 
Movement stand two remarkable men, Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch, of Sinai Temple of Chicago, 
who is the greatest leader of liberal Judaism 
in this country, and Dr. Stephen S. Wise, who 
organized two years ago, the Free Synagogue 
in New York. Both of these men are bril- 
liant and effective speakers and their utter- 
ances upon public questions have been marked 
_ with singular courage. Both have given up 
entirely the Friday and Saturday services— 
the last stronghold of Judaism—and hold 
their services on Sunday; and both, in common 
with most Reform synagogues, have adopted 
the Christian idea of Sunday and Bible schools 
to teach the English Bible. But most sig- 
nificant of all, perhaps, both have taken ex- 
actly the same steps that the more progressive 
Christian churches have taken, and have started 
extensive institutional activities. 

The idea of a gymnasium, secular clubs 
and manual training in connection with a 
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synagogue is utterly inconceivable, of course, | 


to the orthodox Jew. 

“They give lessons in carpentry and teach 
men to box with gloves,” an orthodox rabbi 
told me with distress; “they have forgotten 
the law; they eat unclean food.” . 

Not only have Dr. Hirsch and Dr. Wise in- 
stituted extended institutional features, but 
other leaders, like Dr. Gries of Cleveland, who 
has a highly successful work, Dr. Harris of 
New York, and many others, have made note- 
worthy progress in the same direction. 


JEWISH INTEREST IN JESUS. 


One of the curious and interesting things 
- about the progressive Jew is his interest in 
Jesus, and his changing attitude toward Jesus. 
Among orthodox Jews, as they come to this 
country, the name of Jesus is execrated, and 
his name is even coupled with ribald and dis- 
gusting stories. While no Jew acknowledges 
the deity of Jesus, or admits that he was in 
truth the Messiah, many of them look upon 
him with pride as one of the great Jewish 
prophets. It is not at all unusual in the more 
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liberal synagogues to hear the speaker quote 
from the New Testament, or speak of Jesus. 

“The Jew, of whatever shade of opinion,” 
said Dr. Hirsch in one of his discourses, “is 
willing to acknowledge the charm, the beauty, 
the whole-souled perfection of the great 
prophet of Nazareth. He belongs to us. 
. - . But all of us are also agreed in this; 
that what he taught was not a revelation new 
to the synagogues; for neither in his morality 
nor in his religious hope did he advance one 
step beyond the teachings of contemporaneous 
Judaism. . . . Butasa matter of expres- 
sion, putting the matter so as to vest it with 
the force of almost a new thought, Jesus com- 
mands a place among the few chosen of God.” 

_ Dr. Hirsch concludes his discourse in these 
remarkable words: 

“If Jesus were to come back to earth to- 
day, the Christians would not admit him to 
their clubs because he is a Jew; if St. Paul 
were to come to life he would not be received; 
St. Peter would not be allowed as a guest at 
a summer hotel, because, forsooth he is a 
Hebrew. And therefore the synagogue must 
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continue to exist if for no other reason than 
to give Jesus a home.” 

In short, the faith of the Reform Jew is 
almost identical with that of the Unitarian, 
and his methods of work can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from those of the more advanced 
Protestant churches. Dr. Hirsch once re- 
plied wittily when asked if he were not really 
a Unitarian: 

“No, I am a Jewnitarian.” 


ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT. 


Still beyond Reform Judaism, dispensing 
wholly with theology, is the Ethical Culture 
Movement, the originator of which was Dr. 
Felix Adler, a Jew, which has attracted to its 
support many Jews and not a few Christians. 
The essence of the movement is expressed in 
its motto, “Deed, not Creed”; the extreme 
application of the doctrine of works as con- 
trasted with faith. One of its aims is “to teach 
that the moral law has an immediate authority 
not contingent on the truth of religious belief, 
or of philosophical theories.” 

Of course, all this progressive movement, 
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supported as it is by the wealthiest Jews, hav- 
ing its own religious schools and colleges, has 
not gone forward without producing back 
eddies and revulsions of feeling. Most men 
are temperamentally conservative; they fear 
the new step; truth for them must be well 
buttressed with traditions, else it is no truth. 
The ruthless sweeping away of ancient cere- 
monial, and, more than anything else, the de- 
Judaizing of Jews under the influence of 
Americanism, has alarmed many conservative 
Jews. Rabbi Asher said recently in an inter- 
views 

“Americanism means becoming completely 
secularized and thoroughly de-Judaized in 
every way. There is not a single Jew in 
Fifth Avenue who will keep his Sabbath.” 

Moreover, this little group of cultivated 
orthodox leaders, who are crying for a return 
to the old customs, look with terror on what 
Dr. Asher calls “the disorder, the lawlessness, 
the lewdness of the children” of the second 
generation. For freedom, and the sudden re- 
moval of restraint, which on the one hand has 
enabled Jews to attain distinction in all 
branches of American life, has, at the other 
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extreme, resulted in the wholesale wreckage 
of the lives of many young Jews. The awful 
cost of swift progress of the jump from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century, is seen in 
the numbers of Jews arrested for crime or con- 
fined in our penal institutions. Sudden free- 
dom is both a wonderful and a dangerous 
thing! 

_ “When once the Jew. breaks away,” a 
highly cultivated orthodox Jew said to me, 
“where can he stop? The path of the re- 
former is toward more reform; can he halt this 
side of a Godless Ethical Culture Movement 
on the one hand, or a perfunctory Christianity 
on the other?” 


THE REACTION TOWARD ORTHODOXY. 


To meet this situation a Jewish Theological 
Seminary has been established in New York to 
train orthodox rabbis. One of the greatest of 
living Hebrew scholars—Dr. Solomon Schech- 
ter—is its president. And yet, though it has 
_ been in existence now for a number of years it 
has only twenty-four students in the rabbinical 
course, with two graduates last year. Jacob 
H. Schiff, though himself a Reform Jew, has 
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been one of the chief contributors to the work. 
Orthodox schools on the East Side have also 
been assisted, but so far very little has been 
accomplished. P 

Another movement which is in part a protest 
against the disintegration of the Jews, and in 
part a struggle to escape at last from persecu- 
tion, is Zionism. But even Zionism partakes 
of the present world-longing for reality, for 
reducing faith to works. For centuries the 
Jews have been longing and expecting to re- 
turn to Palestine; and now, though Zionism 
has no hold among Reform Jews, there is a de- 
sire even among many who are religious free 
thinkers to make Zion an actuality. Thou- 
sands of Jews in America are annually paying 
their shekel to the Zionist Societies, some are 
investing in land in Palestine, and a few, a 
very few, go there every year. But to the 
vast proportion of Jews Zionism means noth- 
ing. 

At a recent conference of American Rabbis 
(the Reform body), a declaration was made 
that “America is the Jews’ Jerusalem and 
Washington their Zion.” 

Most of the Reform synagogues are made 
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up chiefly of German Jews. Few of the 
Russians, Austrians and Roumanians who 
came later than the Germans, and who now 
make up the great bulk of the Jewish popula- 
tion in America, have gone into the Reform 
Movement. They express their liberalism 
more in the form of Socialism. Many of the 
Jews of the East Side are strongly inclined 
toward Socialism. The chief leaders of 
Socialism in New York, men like Abraham 
Cahan, Morris Hillquit, and others, are all 
Jews. 


FUNDAMENTAL NOTE IN THE NEW JEWISH 
LIBERALISM. 


Thus the social idea—the religion of | 
brotherhood among men—whether it ex- 
presses itself in the institutional synagogues 
and charities of the richer Reform Jew, in the 
Socialism of the Russian Jew, or in the teach- 
ings of duty by the Ethical Culture Society, 
is the predominant note in the new Jewish 
liberalism, as it is in Christianity. Profoundly 
-fundamental has always been the social teach- 
ing of Judaism; the duty of man to man. 
The Hebrew prophecies are full of Socialism. 
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‘And the situation of the Jew for centuries, 
cut off from the larger world, persecuted and 
proscribed, has developed a rare spirit of 
mutual helpfulness. Attention need scarcely 
be called to the charities of the Jew. He has 
always cared for his own poor, and to-day in 
every American city his charitable organiza- 
- tions of all sorts are of the best. Men like 
Jacob H. Schiff of New York, who is almost 
a charitable institution in himself, Julius 
Rosenwald, “the Jacob Schiff of Chicago,” 
Judge Sulzberger of Philadelphia, have not 
only given with a prodigal hand but have de- 
voted much of their time to the organization 
of charitable enterprises. 

And with the socialization of religion, 
among Jews as among Christians, comes a 
widening of the sense of social responsibility 
toward all mankind. Thus we find many 
leading Jews not only interested in helping 
their own people, but in forwarding every sort 
of good cause—working hand in hand with 
progressive Christians. Among leaders of re- 
form and civic activities in every part of the 
country are to be found Jews; Filene and 
Brandeis of Boston; Schiff of New York; 
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Lessing Rosenthal, Judge Julian W. Mack 
and others in Chicago. 

No one can study the religious tendencies 
among the Jews without discovering how 
closely they resemble the progressive move- 
ments among Christians. Both Christians 
and Jews are moving silently but irresistibly 
toward the same goal. The Jew will never 
come into the church as it is now constituted; 
neither will the Christian become a Jew, but 
both are rapidly coming together upon the 
vital, fundamental truths which underlie both 
religions. For Truth, if it be Truth, cannot 
be different for Christians than for Jews—no 
matter how varied the temporary expression 
__ of it in creed, or ritual, or ceremonial. 


JAI, 


PART II 


CHAPTER IV: 


THE SLUM MISSION AND THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL CHURCH: A COMPARISON 
OF THEIR FUNCTIONS 


AVING considered, in the three 
H former chapters, the condition of 
the churches and synagogues, I shall 
give in succeeding chapters an account of 
some of the ways in which the churches are 
seeking to meet the conditions which now con- 
front them, especially in the large cities. 
Two things the church has to do—no more, 
no less. One is to inspire the individual man 
with faith in God, the other is to draw all 
men together in a more friendly and dem- 
ocratic relationship. The old formula, love 
of God, love of fellowmen, expresses the 
whole range of the activities of the church. 
Some religious institutions like the Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission, emphasize individual regenera- 
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City, emphasize social reconstruction. The 
two types are presented here in contrast; the 
one lifts men individually out of the gutter, 
the other also seeks to remove the gutter. 
Which is the more necessary? 

‘The McAuley Mission is in Water Street 
below the Bowery, and almost underneath the 
huge Manhattan end of the old Brooklyn 
Bridge. The immediate neighborhood, which 
at one time was one of the very worst on Man- 
hattan Island, has now been partially built up 
to warehouses, but not far away are still to be 
found the poorest sort of poor homes and 
some of the worst of saloons. When the 
churches began their flight northward years 
ago, deserting the poorer people, this part of 
the city was left the prey to every devil of the 
slums. It was a district without religion, 
without even humanity. Dozens of saloons 
and dives were to be found in every block. 
Kit Burns’s famous “rat-pit” was a popular 
resort of the neighborhood, where, almost 
every evening, a certain hero of those parts 
who was called Jack the Rat, entertained late 
audiences by biting off the heads of live rats. 
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A CONVERSION IN SING SING PRISON. 


Here, in a dilapidated old building, Jerry 
McAuley and his wife opened, in 1872, the 
first of the now well-known type of rescue 
missions. As a boy Jerry never had a chance. 
Everything was against him. He had grown 
up in the worst possible environment, where 
his heroes were thieves and his instructors 
were drunkards; an environment which still 
exists in New York for thousands of boys and 
young men. Naturally he became both a 
thief and a drunkard, and being of a daring 
nature he soon attained wide notoriety as a 
river pirate. Before he was twenty years old 
he had reached the natural result of such a 
career and had been sentenced to Sing Sing 
prison for fifteen years and six months. A 
rude preacher of that day was “Awful” Gard- 
ner, a former prize-fighter and tough whom 
Jerry had known as a boy. Gardner came to 
preach to the prisoners at Sing Sing, telling 
his own story in his own way. It was a rough 
sort of personal conviction that he had, and 
he knew the life of the men before him. 


Jerry was touched, and his conduct and life 
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were immediately changed, so much so that he 
was pardoned by Governor Dix. 

When he left the prison he had no place to 
go except to his old haunts in the Bowery and 
no friends to look after him, and not un- 
naturally he fell victim again to the environ- 
ment into which he was so heartlessly cast. 
For months he was a riotous drunkard, worse 
than he ever had been before. One night he 
overheard a missionary preacher talking with 
a woman; he said that he heard only one word, 
the name of Jesus, and he decided again to re- 
form. He went with the missionary that 
night and signed a pledge, but the next day 
he found it no easier to earn a living honestly 
than he had before—for he had no training 
and no knowledge of an honest life. Nor did 
he have a single friend who knew how to make 
a living except by stealing. After a day or 
two of trial the Bowery again overwhelmed 
him and he deliberately abandoned his idea 
of reforming and set out with a companion 
on a marauding expedition. ‘By chance the 
two met the missionary, who said: 

“Jerry, where are you going?” 

“TI can’t starve,” said Jerry sullenly. 
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“Jerry,” said the missionary, “come with 
me. I will pawn this coat before I will see 
you starve.” 

Jerry looked the coat over and saw that it 
would not bring fifty cents at the pawn-shop. 
Then he said: 

“If you think enough of me to do that, ll 
die before I steal.” 


THE FIRST RESCUE MISSION. 


From that moment he began the hard up- 
ward struggle. Five different times he fell 
and became riotously drunk, but he kept dog- 
gedly at it and finally succeeded. Four years 
later, after he had thoroughly schooled and 
tested himself, he started his little mission. 
At first he met every sort of ridicule, oppo- 
sition and persecution; at one time hot coals 
were thrown out of a window upon him, but he 
continued every night to tell his story to the 
crowds of “bums” and toughs who gathered 
in his small room. It was the simplest kind 
of story of individual salvation through faith 
in God. 

Ever since then the meetings have continued, 
not Sundays only, with a closed church during 
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the remainder of the week, but every day in 
the year, with the mission open from early 
morning until late at night. Jerry died years 
ago, but his work has gone around the world, 
the idea of the rescue mission having been 
adopted in scores of cities. 

I wish to give as clear an idea as possible 
of what such work means and to what extent 
it is effective, or ineffective. ‘To some of those 
accustomed to the soft surroundings of up- 
town religion, a mission of the slums is repel- 
lent, not less in the character of the people 
who attend, than in the nature of the religious 
expression. But there are deep realities here, 
too, if we are willing to look for them. 
-. Walk into the small, narrow, stuffy hall 

of the McAuley Mission any night of the year 
and you will find the seats filled with the last 
and lowest dregs of humanity—men who are 
thieves, ex-convicts and drunkards. Every 
sort of humanity indeed, from the university 
man downward, may here be found; they have 
all reached the last equality of degradation. 
Around on the walls you will see lettered some 
of the most striking promises from the New 
Testament. In front, on the platform, sit a 
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number of men and a few women, with the 
leading musician at the piano. The air is not 
fresh, not at all fresh; it could not be with such 
an audience of rags and dirt and drunkenness. 
Nor are the sights and sounds pleasant to 
fastidious senses. But wait, we are at the very 
bottom of the ladder, and there are significant 
things here too, things well for all of us to 
know. 


WHERE DRUNKARDS COME. 


What do all these men come here for? 
Well, they come for various reasons, com- 
paratively few directly for religious purposes. 
It is a cold night and they have no place to 
sleep, so they come in, homeless and drunken, 
for a chance to rest for a little while, where it 
is warm. Once a week they are fed liberally, 
and every night a few of them receive tickets 
entitling them to a lodging-house bed. Sordid 
business it seems, doesn’t it? A common crit- © 
icism is that these missions are a mere en- 
couragement to vagrancy. 

But are the motives which draw many of 
the people into the rich uptown churches so 
fundamentally different? I wonder, is it 
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better to go to church to seek social connec- 
tions, or business relationships, or to exhibit a 
-new bonnet, than it is to go to church for a 
corned-beef sandwich? 

Anyway, for whatever purpose, these poor 
and ragged men are here, and no one can tell 
what is going on in the souls under these rags, 
any more than one can tell what is going on 
underneath the gorgeous raiment at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. If all the worldly were 
turned into the streets, I wonder, would the 
Fifth Avenue temple fare better or worse than 
the slum mission? 

Many curious and significant differences 
exist between the methods of the McAuley 
_ Mission and those of the prouder churches. 
Here no one preaches to anyone else. No 
one argues any dogmas or creeds; there is 
almost no sort of ceremony practiced. 

Down here people have learned deep things 
out of life itself. They have been shaken 
down and tried out. What they want is not 
books or doctrines or advice or churches; all 
these superficial things they have spent out 
with their money and got beyond. Any re- 
ligion that touches them has got to live, and 
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show visible works; there is no other way 
around it, or about it. 


STORIES TOLD AT THE MISSION. 


And so the religious service at the McAuley 
Mission is made up almost exclusively of pages 
out of the book of common life. It is story- 
tellmg—true stories, stories like that of the 
blind man who said: “One thing I know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” Is 
there any more convincing evidence? So they 
get up in the Mission, men who are cleanly 
clad, who look clean, and tell what has hap- 
pened to them, personally. The stories are 
much alike, for the human experiences which 
lie behind them are much alike. There is 
always the bed-rock of conscious and utter 
failure; there is always the real evidence of 
salvation. “The difference between the au- 
diences down here and those in uptown 
churches,” one of the workers said to me, “‘is 
that these men know they are sinners; uptown 
they don’t know it.” 

Here is a somewhat typical story I heard at 
the McAuley Mission: : 

“I came in here two years, six months and 
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ten days ago, a drunken wretch. I was down 
and out. I had no hope left. I felt here that 
Jesus Christ had the power to save me when 
I could not save myself. I surrendered to 
him. Since then my life has been changed. I 
am no longer a slave of drink. I have a job 
and a good living. I have become reconciled 
with my family, and I stand here to-night to 
show what religion can do for a man.” 

It is impossible to give a true conception of 
these stories, because a mere report of what is 
said cannot convey the earnestness and sim- 
plicity with which the words are spoken. 

Carping criticism may say what it will about 
such a story, but it cannot touch that man. 
He knows what he has got, and those wretches 
who hear him—do they not understand inti- 
mately what he has suffered? And do they 
not also long blindly for the power he has won 
for himself? 

_ Every one connected with the Mission, from 

the superintendent, John H. Wyburn, down, 

has had the same sort of experience; he is on a 

common plane of life with the men who crowd 

the little room; he can touch them directly 

and intimately. He can give them life. One 
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night, when I was there, I heard a Bowery 
man named Chris, tell his story. Like Jerry 
McAuley, he had grown up on the Bowery, a 
street waif. In a city of boasted schools he 
had grown up without knowing how to read or 
write. “When they put me in at one door of 
the school,” he said, “I ran out at the other.” 
He was a thief and a drunkard; he had often 
been arrested; but finally he had stumbled by. 
chance into the mission to get something to 
eat. There his life was changed. His story, 
told with the Bowery twang, and dealing with 
places in the Bowery familiar to all, and re- 
lating the particulars of his own resurrection 
from death, was tremendously impressive. 
He has now learned to read, and he has a good 
position where he makes an honest living for 
the first time in his life. As he told his story 
he reiterated again and again: 

“This is a reality. This is true.” 

Every night many men come “forward for 
prayers’—which heaven knows they need— 
but most of them are impostors, known to be 
impostors, who come merely on the chance 
of getting a bed-ticket, or a dime, or a sand- 
wich—and yet from among these abject men, 
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some are reached and lifted. Nothing im- 
pressed me more than the infinite patience 
exercised with these.men. The leaders watch 
for the veriest spark of the new life that they 
may fan it into flame. 

“You have to exercise great patience,” I 
said to Mr. Wyburn. 

“Yes,” he replied, “someone exercised great 
patience with me twenty years ago when I 
came in here a sevens drunkard—or I should 
not be here to-night.” 

They never give up, these leaders, nor do 
they reject any man, no matter how hopeless 
he may seem; for have they not had miracles 
in their own lives? They act on the motto: 


MOST WRETCHED—MOST WELCOME. 


“The most welcome are those who are the 
most wretched.” 

S. H. Hadley, one of the former leaders of 
the Mission, himself a reconstructed drunkard, 
once said: ; : 

“We love the drunkard because he is a 
drunkard, and because nobody else does love 
him. . . . He is asked no questions, no 
promises are exacted, he has no rules to ob- 
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serve except the one rule of order. He is not 
lectured on his past, he is not exhorted to lead 
a better life in the future. He is loved, 
treated kindly, and joins in prayers night and 
morning and attends the meetings. Although 
it is essentially a religious institution, religion. 
is not forced upon him; he is neither watched 
nor suspected. He is treated as a brother. 
‘He is puzzled and don’t know what to make of 
it. Sometimes he comes to the conclusion he 
has a ‘graft’ and proceeds to work it for all 
it is worth. He steals whatever he can lay his 
hands on and clears out. Sooner or later he 
is driven back again by hunger, as the only 
place where he can find food or shelter. On 
his return he is met with the same welcome, 
the same kindness. There is no word of re- 
proof or scolding. Again and again he may 
show the cloven foot, but in the end he finds 
that in the missions founded by Jerry McAuley 
there is a stock of love and patience not to be 
exhausted. That here, if not elsewhere, the 
spirit of the founder of Christianity lives and 
moves and endures.” 

And the leaders and oe of the Mc- 
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Auley Mission, like the Catholic priests, are 
always at their work. Mr. Wyburn lives with 
his family in the rooms over the Mission, and 
he makes a home and a rallying place both for 
the men who, having been converted, volunteer 
night after night to help with the work, and 
for the struggling new converts. ‘I took din- 
ner with the group one evening; it included 
some half dozen men with their wives and chil- 
dren. Every man there, and some of them 
are now prosperous business men in New 
York City, had gone through the fire of just 
such experiences as I have described. Many 
of them, in gratitude, devote practically all 
the spare time of their lives in helping the 
Mission work, not only giving what money 
they can, but giving themselves in personal 
service night after night. 

“If you’d been saved from what I have,” 
said one of the men, “you'd be willing to give 
something in return.” 


THE FRIENDLIEST PLACE IN NEW YORK. 


_ Another man told me of his well-to-do 
earlier life, of his ambitions and of his final 
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downfall. When he finished his story he 
paused, and then added, looking around the 
small, plainly furnished room: _ 

“This is the friendliest place in New York.” 

One night I attended an anniversary. 
When a convert has stood fast for a year, he 
has an anniversary. For the first time he leads 
the meeting, and he tells his story at length for 
the first time. I attended the anniversary of 
a young Scotchman named Andy. He had 
been brought up in a good Scotch home, had 
become a drunkard and gambler, had been 
cast off, had drifted much about the world and 
had finally been cast up among the other 
human wreckage upon the Bowery. <A year 
ago he had come into the Mission drunk. 
His life was changed; he had been taken into 
the little circle upstairs, he had helped as a 
cook—for these men are willing to do any- 
thing in getting hold again—and now, after a 
year, he told with husky voice of his experi- 
ence, including the news that he had been 
reconciled with his family in Scotland, and 
hoped to go home again soon. And there was 
real rejoicing over the good fortune of this 
rehabilitated man. 
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I wish, indeed, I had space here to narrate 
more of these stories of struggle, reconstruc- 
tion and human helpfulness, and to tell more 
of the men I met, but I cannot here find the 
space. Nor can I speak of the splendid activi- 
ties of other missions and churches which are 
struggling with the problems of the poor and 
the outcast; the work of such men as Elsing 
of the De Witt Memorial Church, Bates of the 
Spring Street Church, Cocks of the Church of 
the Sea and Land, Dowkontt of the Mariner’s 
Temple, and others. Whenever I went down- 
town to see this work I always came away 
hopeful, impressed with the feeling that I had 
touched something that was real; an inspira- 
- tion that I seldom felt when I went to the 
great churches uptown. 

The point I wish to make most emphatically 
is that here in this Mission of the slums, among 
the lowest of the low, is demonstrated again 
and again the power of a living religion to re- 
construct the individual human life. And it 
apparently makes not the slightest difference 
whether the man is an unlettered Chris or a 
university graduate, the power of reconstruc- 
tion is the same. Once grasped, such religious 
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faith changes the whole world for the man 
who grasps it. It cures, as it did in apostolic 
times, both bodies and souls, and it produces, 
moreover, a singularly simple and brotherly 
relationship among those who are reached, a 
desire to serve one another. It is no affecta- 
tion which causes these men to refer to one 
another as “Brother.” They are brothers. 

I have endeavored thus to give a picture 
of one of the best types I know of that sort of 
religious work which emphasizes the salvation 
of individual souls. And yet one cannot with 
open-mindedness study the McAuley Mission 
and others like it which are doing an honest 
work, without coming away full of the gravest 
doubts and questionings. All of the surround- 
ings of the honest mission (how much more 
detestable the travesties of the occasional 
fraudulent Mission!), all of the misery, the 
degradation, the abject hypocrisy, are intensely 
repellent to the ordinary man or woman. By 
turns they arouse one’s scorn and wring one’s 
deepest sensibilities. They cry out for one’s 
compassion. And even though it is apparent 
that a man here and there is lifted out of the 
morass, one comes away from such a mission 
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filled with a conviction as deep as his soul that 
in some way the whole spectacle of horror and 
misery is grotesquely and irretrievably wrong. 
Why should there be any Bowery? 

For how can such things be in an age which 
calls itself civilized? Why should not a civil- 
ized nation provide a better school of training 
than the Bowery for bold and original boys 
like Jerry McAuley? Why, indeed, should 
there be any Bowery? Why should the saloon | 
keeper be more friendly than the church? 
Why all these potent agencies for tearing 
down and ruining men and. women, and why, 
after having ruined tens of thousands of souls, 
should a few feeble missions be maintained 
-to drag away, here and there, a single man 
from out of the wholesale wreckage? 

Over and over again the men saved at the 
missions have the same experience that Jerry 
McAuley had. A man is converted and then 
goes back into the hell of his old environment. 
In the Bowery his old companions await him, 
every visible thing conspires against him, and | 
nine chances in ten he falls again. A few, a 
very few will, indeed, win their way into the 
new atmosphere and the friendly influence of 
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the little upper rooms like those of Mr. Wy- 
burn at the McAuley Mission, but the most 
will go out again to mean and dirty homes and 
lodging houses, and a heart-rending search for 
work, with the ever-enticing and friendly sa- 
loon always ready to appease their despond- 
ency. If one of them by remote chance 
should seek the new environment of an uptown 
church, what do you suppose would happen 
to him? 

I made inquiries among many missions as 
to the proportion of men and women coming 
to the missions who were permanently con- 
verted. Of those only who “come forward 
and ask for prayers’—a small proportion, of 
course, of those who attend—from one to ten 
per cent., according to the estimates of various 
experienced workers, are “saved” or con- 
verted permanently. Five per cent. would 
probably be a liberal estimate. In other words, 
for every five men rehabilitated among those 
who “inquire,” ninety-five go on downward 
into a very real hell of degradation. While re- 
ligion is feebly getting at five men, our civili- 
zation is hopelessly ruining not only the nine- 
ty-five others who “inquire” but the hundreds 
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upon hundreds who come to the missions and 
do not “go forward,” to say nothing of the 
thousands upon thousands of miserable crea- 
tures who never visit the missions at all! How 
futile the church seems under such circum- 
stances! Is it any wonder that the clergy 
should be discouraged? Is it any wonder that 
the people should be crowding the church aside 
and looking to new ways of producing better 
results in our civilization? = 

More than this—far more than this—con- 
sider even the five per cent. saved by the 
Mission. A man cannot be a drunkard or a 
thief, nor a woman a prostitute for one, or five, 
or twenty years, and come out in most cases, 
although converted, and be the same, strong, 
sure, serviceable man or woman he or she 
would have been without passing through such 
horrors. ‘These men are “‘saved’’; that is, they 
have made peace for themselves, personally, 
for a few years, but as a general rule they have 
become more or less ineffective as human in- 
struments. And oftentimes their health is so 
far ruined that they do not survive many years. 
Society has helped to ruin them; society must 


bear the loss. 
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IS REVIVALISM SUCCESSFUL? 


Much the same generalization applies to 
every great revival of religion. Mighty enthu- 
siasm is stirred up. Men are brought to a re- 
alization of God, they acquire a new faith, they 
feel kindly toward all people—but when they 
go out into the world again, and try to practice 
that brotherhood of men which is the only visi- 
ble proof of the love of God, and to live by 
the Golden Rule, they find themselves in that 
Bowery which is the business world, or that 
jungle which is political life—where the laws 
that prevail are the laws of the jungle—strife, 
envy, covetousness—everything to promote 
hatred, little to promote love. Is it any won- 
der that most of the converted soon become 
“backsliders”? ‘The conditions of the world 
suffocate the religious spirit. 

This brmgs me to the second type of reli- 
gious work which I wish to present in this 
chapter—the type which has come to the con- 
clusion that an effort must be made to reach 
and cure the causes of degradation, as well as 
to save a few of the victims. In this new vi- 
sion of usefulness the priest is only following 
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the doctor. For years, typhoid fever, for ex- 
ample, meant wholesale death except for a 
few individuals plucked out of danger by 
costly and drastic measures. Now the doctor, 
having investigated causes, demands that the 
water miles away in the hills be filtered, and 
‘the wells of the distant milkman be cleansed. 
The doctor has learned that most physical dis- 
eases are due to social neglect and while still 
prepared to treat desperate cases with ampu- 
tation or drastic medicines, the main work of 
the medical profession lies now in the realm 
of prevention and hygiene. It is social work. 

But the church learns more slowly! It is 
so cumbered with traditions, so worldly, so 
divided within itself, so fearful that by means 
of some new truth which God gives to men 
He will somehow abolish Himself! The 
priest often lacks the faith of the doctor! He 
may see that the spreading disease of un- 
brotherliness has its origin, in large measure, 
in the injustice of modern industrial and busi- 
ness conditions, which grind down the poor 
and the weak, the children, the women, the for- 
eigner—but how falteringly he strikes at these 
causes, how he palliates with excuses, how he 
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avoids the direct issue! Often, he not only 
fails to demand changed conditions, but he 
becomes the chief apologist for the mainte- 
nance of the present evil environment! 

But churches here and there have begun, 
seriously, the task of changing social environ- 
ment. I shall describe the Christ Presbyte- 
rian Church as one of the best examples I know 
of this new sort of religious activity. 


A NEW SORT OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY. 


Christ Church is affiliated with and sup- 
ported largely by the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, one of the most notable of the rich 
churches of the Fifth Avenue district. It is 
on the West Side of New York City, in 
Thirty-sixth Street, near Eighth Avenue, in a 
neighborhood occupied exclusively by wage- 
earners, clerks and small shopkeepers, largely 
German by extraction, with, recently, a rapid 
incrowding of a poorer population of Italians 
and Negroes. Christ Church, like so many 
other small churches in New York, had its be- 
ginnings in a Sunday School. One Sunday 
afternoon, more than fifty years ago, a group 
of earnest young men, one of whom, John E. 
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Parsons, a distinguished lawyer and a director 
of the Sugar Trust, is still living, went down 
_ among the working people and gathered in a 
group of boys from off the streets. The 
school grew. Mr. Parsons was for years its 
superintendent—a position more recently held 
by his son, Herbert Parsons, now congressman 
and political leader in New York state. A 
church was finally organized and a large build- 
ing of the old type was constructed. By the 
old type I mean a Sunday Church, open one 
day in the week for religious services, and 
closed for the most part during the remaining 
days of the week. 

But for the times it was considered a reason- 
ably good work; hundreds of churches in New 
York City to-day (and elsewhere) are still © 
slumberously conducting Sunday churches 
and are apparently at ease in Zion. Indeed, 
there was more interest in this Mission than in 
most, for a few volunteer laymen, men like 
Mr. Parsons, William D. Barbour and others, 
took a keen interest, especially in the Sunday 
School. Money was contributed liberally and 
preaching was steadily maintained. 

And yet, at no time in its history did the 
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church have more than four hundred and fifty 
members, out of an immediate neighborhood 
with a population of from 15,000 to 20,000 
“people. As a vital or commanding influence 
upon the common daily lives of these swarm- 
ing thousands it was, of course, hardly more 
than negligible. How could it be otherwise? 
Even the earnest volunteer workers who came 
down from Fifth Avenue once a week knew 
_and could know next to nothing at all about 
the buyings and sellings, the births and the 
marryings and the buryings, the hopes and 
fears and joys which make up the great part 
of the lives of these working people. They 
lived in a wholly foreign sphere. ‘Two or three 
admirable paid workers were on the ground all 
the time, but among the crowding thousands 
of the population of the neighborhood a few 
women and a busy pastor count for compara- 
tively little. , 

I am saying these things not in criticism of 
Christ Church; I am merely pointing out con- 
ditions more or less common to all New York 
church work—conditions of which the clergy 
themselves have been the sharpest critics. 

Out of the conviction that the old Christ 
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_ Church was not the power in the community, 
that it should be, that, indeed, it was losing 
its hold on the common lives of men, grew the 
new Christ Church—a seven-day church— 
the work of which I wish here to consider. 
No essentially new ideas were adopted by the 
Brick Church in the reconstruction of this 
branch of its work. It was the result of a 
widespread spiritual unrest, both inside and 
outside of the churches,, which was expressed 
here in a social settlement, there in more 
scientific charity organizations, and in many 
other social and civic activities. It was a part 
of the present ethical revival. Dr, Rainsford 
and Dr. Judson had shown the way toward the 
institutional church, and they in their turn 
had learned much from the social settlements. 
The new Christ Church, then, is an institu- 
tional church. That is, besides its places for 
Sunday worship and Bible schools, fully half. 
of its building is devoted to various social and 
neighborhood purposes, with rooms for clubs, 
classes and amusements. And it is open seven 
days in the week. In short, it is an effort to 
reach and serve more of the people of the 
neighborhood, to touch them on more sides of 
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their lives, and to influence them more con- 
tinuously. 

Three men of vision inspired and made pos- 
sible the construction of the new church— 
three successive pastors of the Brick Church. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke began the work; it was 
continued through the brief pastorate of Malt- 
bie D. Babcock, and it- was completed by the 
late minister, W. R. Richards. 

Many of the older church missions were 
poor and cheap affairs, built on the prin- 
ciple that almost anything was good enough 
for the poor, but in many respects Christ 
Church is a better, more beautiful, and more 
commodious building than the mother church. 
When Dr. Richards first went to see it after 
it was completed, he said: 

“The best thing about this place is that it 
is better than anything we have got ourselves.” 

The building has been open now for four 
years, an able leader, the Rev. James M. Farr, 
has been in charge of it, and while its activities 
have not been as extensive or as costly as those 
of St. George’s or St. Bartholomew’s, they 
have been developed and maintained with en- 
lightened energy. 
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WHAT AN INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH DOES 


I think no one could visit either the church 
house on a week day, or see the Sunday School 
on Sunday with eight hundred children in at- 
tendance, without being greatly impressed. 
There is life here! The church is open all 
day long—open longer than the public schools, 
and more days in the week—but not open as 
long as the saloons and nickel theaters, cigar 
stores and candy parlors, which are to be found 
in numbers everywhere. A schedule of ac- 
tivities in the entrance-hall gives one an im- 
pressive idea of how the days are filled, and 
of the variety and extent of the work at- 


_ tempted. Two large kindergartens are held 


in the morning for some ninety little children. 
Older children and young’ people are organ- 
ized in clubs and classes which meet at various 
hours during the week. Instruction is given 
in carpentry, sewing, cooking, typewriting 
and basketry. A boy’s cadet corps is drilled 
regularly. To provide for the amusement 
which human nature will have (in the saloon, 
if not in the church) there are billiard tables, 


a bowling alley, a shooting gallery, a gym- 
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nasium and baths, and a room for games. 
In the summer, excursions to the country are 
constantly being organized. A considerable 
library is provided and the books are widely, 
used in the neighborhood. The McAlpin 
literary society and the Glee Club give plays 
and other entertainments, including social 
dances. 

A catalogue of activities such as this seems 
dry enough and it cannot, of course, convey, 
the cheerful spirit of association and helpful- 
ness that pervades the work. The church 
provides an outlet into the finer and pleasanter 
things of life for an over-worked people whose 
low wages and poor homes give them few op- 
portunities. It gets them together, it lets 
them see something of the people from up- 
town, and better than that, it lets the people 
from uptown see something of them; it tends 
to awaken that sympathy between man and 
man which is the fundamental note of democ- 
racy. 

Dr. Farr says that one of the chief pur- 
poses of the work is simply to make people 
happy; to give them a greater interest in life. 

“Happiness makes for religion,” he says, 
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“quite as much as religion makes for happi- 
ness.” 

Youthful activities, which once spent them- 
selves in destructive and lawless amusements 
now have, in such institutions, an organized 
outlet—organized clubs, organized classes, or- 
ganized sports, organized gymnastics. Since 
the settlements and institutional churches have 
appeared in the large cities the old gangs of 
hoodlums, which formerly menaced the poorer 
parts of the city, have almost wholly disap- 
peared. Such work prevents at least some of 
the conditions which produced Jerry McAuley. 

IlIness among the poor is one of the influ- 
ences which tend to produce hopelessness and 
- deterioration; an institutional church can, 
therefore, do much toward making the en- 
vironment of life easier by ministering to the 
sick. Christ Church maintains a clinic with 
a physician on hand at stated times, and a 
visiting nurse is constantly employed. 

A tuberculosis class similar to those which 
I describe in a coming chapter is also main- 
tained with success. Some of the patients 
find a place to rest out-of-doors on the roof of 
the church. I saw a group of them there, 
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wrapped in rugs, sitting in steamer chairs and 
looking most comfortable. 

While statistics do not convey an idea of the 
spirit which animates this work, it is interesting 
to know that a staff of 17 salaried workers, 
five men and twelve women, are employed to 
do the work, and there are, besides, about 175 
volunteer workers, mostly in the Sunday 
School, who give occasional service. 

Here, then, is an effort to reach and improve 
the social life of the neighborhood which is, 
of course, lacking in institutions such as the 
McAuley Mission. So far as it goes, and up 
to the extent of its capacity, it is undoubtedly 
a great influence in its community; it tends to 
leaven the hard lump of unfriendliness and to 
give a vital meaning to religion. 

Not for a moment would I say anything 
that would hinder or injure such progressive 
work in any way; and yet, if we are to under- 
stand the problem which to-day confronts the 
church in New York, we must inquire how far 
the institutional church has now reached in its 
tremendous task of changing the environment 
of the people of the poorer neighborhoods. 
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IS THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH A SUCCESS? 


On the strictly ecclesiastical side—that is, 
if we measure by statistics—Christ Church has 
shown little progress in four years. Its 
membership has increased only from about 
500 to 536, while its Sunday School, with an 
enrollment of 1,000 pupils, always an enthu- 
siastic work, has with difficulty been main- 
tained at its full strength. . On the other hand, 
the social activities have reached an increasing 
number of people, and have helped in some 
degree to feed the religious services and the 
Sunday School. Over 500 people make use 
of the building every day in the week, and 
_ there are 2,500 names on the roll, representing 
1,000 families. And yet, compared with the 
swarming population of the neighborhood, 
this number is small indeed. A single nickel 
theater around the corner attracts. two or three 
times as many people every day as all the free 
attractions of Christ Church put together— 
and as for the saloons, they have not lost their 
popularity! The people reached are nearly 
all of American or German stock; practically 
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none of the thousands of Italians and Negroes 
of the neighborhood are touched in any way. 

I am not giving these facts in any spirit of 
criticism, or arguing that Christ Church could 
or should do more than it is doing. I am 
merely trying to give an idea of the immensity 
of the problem, and the strength of the oppos- 
ing forces. 

The church is, indeed, trying to touch life 
in new ways, but as yet even the institutional 
activities touch only a little fringe of it, inspire 
or amuse or train, only a very few of the 
swarming population. ‘The church scarcely 
touches, as yet, the vital problems of everyday 
life of the neighborhood—the buying and sell- 
ing, the work, the play, the deepest hopes and 
fears and joys of the people. And these are 
the things which tear down or build up the life 
of individual men and women. 

Moreover, the work of the church is largely 
with children; a work, indeed, necessary to be 
done, and of the highest value. But upon 
coming of age most of the young people drift 
away ; and rarely return to the influence of the 
religious activities. Neither Christ Church 
nor any other gets and holds many men, es- 
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pecially in the poorer parts of town. Though 
the institutional churches do make a few lives 
happier and more hopeful, the great mass of 
the people must still live in the most sordid 
surroundings; they must work long hours at 
low wages, and the slightest accident precipi- 
tates them below the poverty line. Life is 
a daily struggle for bare maintenance not only 
for the men but for many of the women and 
children. Under such circumstances is it any 
wonder that the play of the clubs and classes 
at the church, not to speak of the religious serv- 
ices, seem distant and unreal? Why should 
they bother with them? It is all right for the 
children, but does it help to meet the tremen- 
-dous grown-up problems of employment, or 
the incalculable worries and alarms of unem- 
ployment, of paying rent, of buying food and 
clothing? What has the church to offer in 
the way of changing such familiar conditions 
as those presented in the following sober report 
of the Tenement House Commission of New 
York? 

“The tenement districts of New York are 
places in which thousands of people are liv- 
ing in the smallest space in which it is possible 
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for human beings to exist—crowded together 
in dark, ill-ventilated rooms in many of which 
the sunlight never enters, and in most of which 
fresh air is unknown. ‘They are centers of 
disease, poverty, vice and crime, where it is 
a marvel not that some children grow up to 
be thieves, drunkards and prostitutes, but 
that so many should ever grow up to be decent 
and self-respecting. All the conditions which 
surround childhood, youth and womanhood in 
New York’s crowded tenement quarters make 
for unrighteousness. They also make for 
disease. 'There is hardly a tenement house in 
which there has not been at least one case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis within the last five 
years, and in some houses there have been as 
great a number as twenty-two different cases 
of this terrible disease. 

“The most terrible of all the features of 
tenement house life in New York, however, 
is the indiscriminate herding of all kinds of 
people in close contact; the fact, that, mingled 
with the drunken, the dissolute, the improvi- 
dent, the diseased, dwell the great mass of 
the respectable workingmen of the city with 
their families.” 
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A CHURCH DEALING WITH CHILDREN. 


The plain fact is, the church, even the in- 
stitutional church, is still content with a re- 
ligion that is a thing apart, that concerns only 
small, superficial things, that deals with chil- 
dren. Can any religion really live that does 
not apply itself frankly to every side of 
human life—business, industry, banking, tene- 
ment houses, landowning, in short, the whole 
of life? Or can the church recover from its 
present decadent condition until it strikes to 
the very roots of social conditions? 

In one small but significant department of 
its work Christ Church actually strikes down 
into a real problem of the tenements: coal. 
It has a message of helpfulness about coal. 
Coal is ordinarily sold to poor families by the 
basket and the profits to the dealers are ex- 
tortionate; it is one way of bleeding the poor. 
So Christ Church has a coal club of about 
one hundred women who pay in ten cents or 
more a week. The club buys its coal in 
quantities and each member is assigned her 
particular share, thus eliminating the extor- 
tionate small dealer. The club is wholly 
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self-supporting—a thoroughly democratic in-. 
stitution. A little common good, a little 
brotherliness has here crept into the coal busi- 
ness of the West Side. I wonder what would 
be the result of more such codperation, let . 
us say in the making of clothing, the buying 
of groceries, the ownership of tenements? 

The rich people of the uptown churches, 
indeed, have the poor on their consciences 
as never before. To meet the condition they 
have built institutional churches—a good idea, 
so far as it goes. They are willing to pay a 
large proportion of the expenses of main- 
tenance, or even all of the expenses; they are 
willing that the institutional churches should 
be finer than their own churches; they will 
even go down and help with the clubs, classes 
and Sunday Schools. In all these superficial 
things, in the singing and praying, they are 
willing to codperate; but that is as far as they 
have got at present. ‘There the codperation 
stops short! 

‘When it comes to extending their religion 
to a codperation in business and politics, to 
banking and landowning—why, no, that can- 
not be. For “business is business’—and re- 
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ligion must be kept out of it. They have a 
groping idea that the church, if it is to sur- 
vive, must command the lives of workingmen 
(how much we have heard of “The Church 
and the Working Man,” “The Church and the 
Foreigner,” and so on), but they are not them- 
selves willing to let religion command their 
own lives. They worship with the working- 
man and then turn around and charge him an 
exorbitant rental for the home he lives in, 
they take fat profits on the necessaries of life, 
they work women and little children long 
hours at low wages—and out of the proceeds 
they live luxuriously, while the workingman 
scrapes along miserably in his tenements. 
No, it is not real—this religion. It is 
“Brother” only on Sunday, and the masses of 
grown men and women in poor neighborhoods 
know it. (They prefer the honest openness of 
the saloon, the frank cheapness of the nickel 
theater, where they can pay for what they get, 
to the doubtful largess of the church. 


IN THE RICH CHURCHES. 


And at the same time that the church 
among the tenements perishes for want of 
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a message upon the vital problems of life, so 
it perishes uptown from a different sort of 
superficiality. It no more reaches the real 
life of the rich than it reaches the real life of 
the poor. For example, on Easter Sunday lL 
visited four of the richest churches in the 
Fifth Avenue district. I never saw before 
such a gorgeous crowd, such evidences of 
-wealth, so many automobiles, so much ex- 
pensive dressing—such elaborate displays of 
flowers, such costly music. 

It was, indeed, a great and splendid show— 
a show both outside and inside the church— 
a time when, for once, it was fashionable to 
go to church. 

“Faster,” said the New York 7%mes on that 
Sunday morning, “promises to be celebrated 
with unusual impressiveness throughout this 
city to-day. . . . Never, according to the 
florists and milliners have there been more 
extensive preparations. . . . Forty per 
cent. more flowers have been sold this year 
than were sold last season. 

“The women will wear foulards and cash- 
meres in mauve, mahogany and brown, the 
gowns will be cut in the Moyen age style, the 
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line of the gown not being at the waist line, 
but eight inches below—about half-way be- 
tween the waist and the knees. Peach basket 
hats will be discarded for the new Paris 
style.” 

And for the men, too, it was a great cele- 
bration. 

“Waistcoats,” Sonnneal the Times, “will 
be of khaki tan, or even of a plain sky blue. 
Ascot ties will be worn with high hats. The 
ties will be a shade darker than the waist- 
coats, and flowered.” 
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“‘T went into the church to find my Lord. 
They said, He is here: 
He lives here. 
But I could not see Him 
For the creed-tablets and bonnet-flowers.” 


So the church wanes and sickens in New 
York. A few earnest churches and missions 
drag men here and there from the gutter, but 
the gutter itself, the gutter of unbrotherliness, 
of the oppression of the weak and the luxury 
of the strong, still engulfs its thousands and 
carries them down to ruin. Much of the 
reconstructive power and vision is outside the 
churches, not inside; it is found in settlements, 
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charity and civie organizations and among 
socialists. 

I asked a man who has gained wisdom 
where people are poor, why men are not at- 
tracted to the church. 

“Because,” he said, “we never ask them to 
do anything heroic, or anything really well 
worth doing. We demand no sacrifices from 
them. What can a man to-day do in the 
church? About the only thing he can do is 
to pass the collection plate and count the pen- 
nies afterwards—that is, he can do the trifling 
business of the church. Even when he gives 
money he rarely makes a genuine sacrifice.” 

It is only when the poor devils downtown 
in the McAuley Mission “surrender,” and 
admit religion to the whole of their lives, that 
they are reconstructed, and the rich devils 
uptown can achieve reconstruction in no other 
way. Nor can the church be saved by giving 
a little money for missions, nor by going down 
to the workingman on Sunday; it must be 
all or nothing. 
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CHAPTER V 


HEALING THE SICK IN THE 
CHURCHES 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT. 


ANY Protestant churches in various 
parts of the country—not to speak 
of hundreds of Christian Science 

churches—are now conducting “religious clin- 
ics” or health services for the healing of the 
sick, Beginning with the work of the Rever- 
end Dr. Elwood Worcester and his associate, 
the Reverend Dr. Samuel McComb, at Em- 
manuel Church in Boston in 1906, the move- 
ment has spread with a rapidity which indicates 
that it must have met a genuine human need. 
On the other hand, many doctors, health de- 
partments and hospitals are extending their 
work into wholly new fields, social, psychic, 
philanthropic, which were formerly» more or 
less within the province of the church. Both 
minister and physician, in these times of Spir- 
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itual unrest, have grown discontented with 
their former successes. A new relationship is 
seen to exist between religion and medicine. 
Religion is reaching out over debatable ground 
to do the work of the doctor; the doctor is 
reaching out over debatable ground to do the 
work of the church. 

What, then, are these extraordinary new 
movements? How did they originate, what 
are they doing now, what are their possibili- 
ties and. limitations? In answering these 
questions we shall not only come to a more 
complete understanding of the new move- 
ments but we shall be able to see something 
of the conditions of spiritual unrest to which 
they are evident responses. 

For years past Emmanuel Church has been 
regarded as one of the most successful 
churches in Boston. It has had the largest 
membership of any Episcopal church in the 
city. It has had a wealthy and generous fol- 
lowing. It has had able.ministers. No other 
church in Boston and few in America have 
gone further with institutional activities, for 
none has felt more keenly the need of some 
agency to soften the strain of modern eco- 
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nomic relationships. Its clubs, classes, camps, 
gymnasiums, its hospital work and other ac- 
tivities are widespread and highly developed. 
In Emmanuel Memorial house, located in one ~ 
of the poorer neighborhoods of Boston, is con- 
ducted what is to all intents and purposes a 
social settlement. An examination of the 
year book of the church is a revelation of ex- 
traordinary activities such as no church of 
twenty years ago would have dreamed of un- 
dertaking. 


A DISCONTENTED. CHURCH. 


And yet, somehow, all this success, these 
widespread activities were not enough. Some- 
thing was lacking. Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
the rector, wrote in one of his annual reports: 

“The people are very willing to accept what 
we offer them in the way of fine parish 
buildings, libraries, gymnasiums, music, trade- 
schools, art classes, and, in some instances, 
baths; and these things are of incalculable im- 
portance as elements of a well-ordered life. 
But the best that the Christian church has to 
offer men is the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
this all our social endeavors do not seem to 
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make our people particularly anxious to re- 
ceive at our hands.” 

Dr. Worcester also voices the dishearten- 
ment of the ministry over the fact that the 
churches are not performing their func- 
tion. 

“T have heard many of the ablest and most 
conscientious clergymen of our church confess 
with tears that they are doing this (social) 
work with a sense of despondency and humilia- 
tion because they do not feel that they are 
giving their people the best they have to give. 
In other words, the Church of Christ cannot 
maintain and propagate itself by anything less 
comprehensive, less spiritual and tremendous 
than the Christian religion, and the plain truth 
is, we are not bringing the full force of our 
religion to bear upon the hearts and lives of 
the people.” 

It was this deep conviction of failure that 
caused Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb to try 
the experiment which has resulted in the truly 
notable Emmanuel Movement. They asked 
themselves what it was, in times past, that 
made the church strong. Was it not the fact 
that the church had something to give to men 
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and women which, down in their hearts, they 
desired above everything else? In its periods 
of real power and faith, the church has never 
been compelled to seek men; at such times men 
have passionately sought the church. 

“The Christian religion began its mission,” 
says Dr. Worcester, “with an enormous sense 
of power. Taking its stand in the very center 
of the universe—the soul of man—the church 
had gifts to bestow, gifts for all. In those 
days no one touched the religion without being 
transformed by it.” 


HOW THE CHURCH HAS LOST ITS HOLD. 


The problem was how to re-inspire the 
church with its old faith and power. The 

failure in the past has been due to no lack of 
willingness on the part of the ministry. 
Thousands of leaders of the church would 
willingly lay down their lives if they might 
experience the joy of transforming men’s 
lives. Nothing, indeed, is more. pathetic in 
this world than the spectacle of the good man 
who is seeking to do good, but cannot. In- 
stead of increasing power in the church, the 
ministry has seen its influence lessening. Un- 
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counted Americans whose ancestors looked to 
the church as the chief inspiration of their 
daily existence no longer attend any church. 
Other thousands, though still nominally mem- 
bers or attendants, have ceased te admit the 
church or its ministers as a really vital influ- 
ence in their lives. With expensive equip- 
ment, large funds, an educated clergy, often 
costly music and other attractions, the church, 
taken as a whole, no longer leads or even 
deeply stirs the American people. Able 
young men do not go into the ministry as 
they once did; last year there were seven hun- 
dred fewer students in fifty-eight Protestant 
theological seminaries than there were twelve 
years ago. Ministers generally are under- 
paid and often disheartened with the pre- 
vailing apathy and neglect. Many churches, 
especially in the east, stand empty and de- 
serted. 

The Catholic church has apparently fared 
better than the Protestant churches, because 
it has been constantly recruited from the ever- 
swelling streams of immigration from the 
Catholic countries of Southern Europe. But 
the Catholic church is also discontented. The 
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second generation of foreigners, whether 
Catholic or Jew, tends to slip away from 
church influences. A. Catholic priest recently 
put it thus vigorously: 

“Americanizing means the loss of the man 
to the church.” 

Ts not this an extraordinary statement? Is 
Americanism irreligious? 


NEW WAVE OF RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 


But in spite of these striking facts, we hear 
a clear-sighted observer like Professor James 
saying that “a wave of religious activity anal- 
ogous in some respects to the spread of early 
Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
is passing over our American world.” In 
short, there is not less of moral enthusiasm 
or spiritual activity in America, rather far 
more of it, but the church somehow has ceased 
to lead or inspire it as it did in former times. 

Dr. Worcester felt deeply this condition. 
‘What should be done, in Kmmanuel Church, 
to get back the power of inspiring and trans- 
forming men’s lives? 

In order to reach any clear understanding 
of the Emmanuel Movement, it will be neces- 
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sary to consider, as a foundation, some of the 
larger movements of modern thought. 

The world is just now being swept with a 
great wave of idealistic philosophy. It is a 
rebound from the years of materialism and 
materialistic philosophy which swayed the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of men during a 
large part of the last century. It is the re- 
turn of the pendulum of human thought which 
ever oscillates between the material and the 
spiritual interpretations of life, less of Her- 
bert Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel, and more 
of the German idealists and the modern psy- 
chologists. 


THE NEW IDEALISM. 


The new idealism lays its emphasis upon 
the power of mind over matter, the supremacy 
of spirit. Its thinkers have interested them- 
selves as never before in the marvelous phe- 
nomena of human personality, most of which 
were contemptuously regarded by the old 
materialistic science. The wonders of the 
human mind, the attribute we call conscious- 
ness, the self, the relation of mind to mind, 
telepathy, the strange phenomena of double or 
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multiple consciousness, hypnotism, and all the 
related marvels, are now crowding for serious 
attention and promise to open to us new 
worlds of human knowledge. 

Now, every great philosophical and scientific 
movement has its popular and practical re- 
flex. Just as the spread of the materialistic 
philosophy in the last century was accom- 
panied the world over by a wave of in- 
fidelity and agnosticism, among the people, 
so the present wave of idealistic philosophy 
finds expression in a number of most re- 
markable popular movements. Every phi- 
losophy has its correlated faith; the faiths 
of the materialistic nineteenth century were 
_ pessimistic, negative, deterministic, while the 
new faiths are optimistic and positive. “I 
do not” and “I cannot” are superseded 
by “I do,” “I know,” “I will.” They are 
expressed in the spreading and significant 
Christian Science and New Thought move- 
ments, in the rise to power of leaders 
of the type of Dowie, in the revival of 
interest in spiritualism as a religion, in the 
idealistic side of socialism. At the very time 
that the philosophers and psychologists were 
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thinking their way to the new philosophy, P. 
P. Quimby and Henry Wood and Mrs. Eddy 
and Dowie and many others were feeling their 
way toward new popular faiths. The world 
was weary of the old materialism, and the re- 
volt, which some men reasoned out while 
others only felt, came alike to all. 

And necessarily it has deeply affected both 
religion and medicine. The scientific spirit of 
the last century, turning its cold, necessary 
gaze upon the Bible, upon church history, 
upon religious phenomena, relentlessly cut- 
ting away accumulations of superstition and 
error, for a time dampened and confused the 
ardor of a primitive faith. Critical examina- 
tion, coming at a time when the world was 
also undergoing swift material changes, in 
which men’s minds were consumed with the 
thirst for wealth and conquest, tended to rob 
the church of its ancient influence. The 
churches themselves grew rich and materialis- 
tic, and like any other entrenched institution, 
they have accepted the new idealism with in- 
tense. reluctance. They are naturally aris- 
tocratic and conservative, rather than demo- 
cratic and liberal. Most of them yield only 
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when some diet of defiance is nailed to their 
doors. 

From time to time, indeed, the spirit blazed 
up in widespread revivals, which were often 
unconnected with organized religious bodies. 
It appeared in such democratic revolts as the 
Salvation Army. It has expressed ifself on 
the ethical side in extraordinary reform move- 
ments in politics and industry, but for the 
most part the church remained unaffected. 
Divided into warring sects, it busied itself 
with acrimonious and wearisome disputes over 
creeds and interpretations; it cast out heretics. 
Tt had no sure sense for that which was ex- 
tinct. : 


POWER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


When men and women wanted the spirit of 
the new idealism they sought it, rightly or 
wrongly, elsewhere. Men and women flocked 
to the Christian Science movement; or gave 
their money and placed their lives in Dowie’s 
hands; or surrendered themselves to the peace 
of the New Thought; or eagerly, pathetically, 
sought out the spiritualistic séance; or became 


passionate socialists, making of socialism a 
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very real religion; or satisfied themselves in an 
unselfish devotion to reform movements in 
municipal and state politics—all wholly or 
mostly outside of the churches. In short, 
they followed blindly—and are following to- 
day—any movement which had in it a spark 
of the new thing their souls required. It is 
noteworthy that the Christian Scientists have 
not had to go out for a single convert, nor 
establish a single costly gymnasium, nor con- 
duct a single settlement; and the socialist, in- 
stead of receiving personal advantages for 
being a member of the party, has willingly 
paid to join! 

Surely there is a deep significance in the 
fact that hungry people have rushed forward 
to accept these new faiths, and have been 
willing to give their lives and their money to 
sustain them. The new faiths must have 
something of life and vitality in them—a 
certain response to the main currents of the 
world’s thought—which cannot be disregarded 
or overlooked. Tell a Christian Scientist 
that Mrs. Eddy is a jealous autocrat, or a 
Dowieite that Dowie was a charlatan, or the 
revolutionary socialist that his dream of a 
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perfect state is the veriest nonsense, and he 
will reply, “Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
‘Something has changed the man’s life, and his 
conviction, so far as he is concerned, confutes 
the logic of the wise. It is unanswerable. 
No church, offering glorious traditions, aris- 
tocratic associations, costly music, or clubs or 
classes, can compete for an instant with a 
faith which works marvels in men’s souls. 

Let us now return to the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, which may best be approached, perhaps, 
through the men who originated it. 


PERSONALITY OF DR. WORCESTER AND 
DR. M’COMB. 


The Reverend Dr. Elwood Worcester is a 
stout, solid, vigorous man who wears by prefer- 
ence a business suit and looks like an energetic 
business man. A lover of outdoor life, no 
year passes when he does not go hunting in 
the Rocky Mountains, or fishing in New- 
foundland, or exploring and pearl-hunting in 
Labrador. Born in Ohio, he came up fight- 
ing, making his own way. After graduating 
at Columbia University he told Bishop Potter 
that he wanted to lay the foundations of his 
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theological training in Germany. But the 
‘Bishop objected: 

“No,” he said; “you stay here and graduate 
at the seminary; then you will not be tinged 
with German rationalism.” 

“If I graduate from the seminary,” asked 
the candidate, “will you then offer any objec- 
tion to my going to Germany?” 

“Not the slightest,” said the Bishop. 

Fired with his project, Worcester hired a 
room in a vacant house in New York City, 
and worked alone all summer long from early 
morning until late at night. At the opening 
of the General Seminary in the fall he was 
able to pass the first two years of the course, 
and was graduated a year later. True to his 
promise he returned to the astonished Bishop, 
who now gave his permission for the candi- 
date to go to Germany. And there, at once, 
he found himself in the atmosphere of the 
new thought; he studied under the eminent 
psychologists Wundt and Fechner and he 
wrote for his thesis the “Opinions of John 
Locke.” On his return to America he was 
ordained and after a short experience in 
church work in Brooklyn, became chaplain 
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and professor of philosophy at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

All along he had been a vigorous and inde- 
pendent thinker. He had accepted broadly 
the argument of the “higher critics’; his 
volume, “The Book of Genesis in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge,” in which he voiced 
the newest thought on the Bible, was published 
while he was rector of St. Stephen’s Church in 
Philadelphia. He came to Boston in 1904. 

Dr. Worcester’s co-worker, Dr. Samuel 
McComb, is an Irishman with the Celtic vivid- 
ness of mind and personality, a persuasive 
and magnetic speaker. He was educated at 
Oxford, and for a time was a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church. After becoming an 
Episcopalian he joined Dr. Worcester, and 
has worked with him upon the closest terms 
of friendship ever since. Worcester and Mc- 
Comb defended the Reverend Dr. ieee 
when he was tried for heresy. 


BEGINNING OF THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT. 


In the fall of 1906 the Emmanuel Move- 

ment began. As I have shown, Dr. Worces- 

ter was discontented with the work of the 
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church; he felt, as he says, that “the time is 
come when the church must enter more deeply 
into the personal lives of the people and make 
a freer use of the means modern science 
and the gospel of Christ place at her dis- 
posal, if she is to continue even to hold her 
own.” 

Acting upon this thought it was most natu- 
ral that Kmmanuel Church should turn to the 
healing of the physically and mentally sick. 
It was one of the commands of Christ that his 
disciples should heal the sick. In certain 
Catholic churches to-day, Lourdes, the Ca- 
thedral of St. Ann de Beaupré, and others, 
“the lame, the halt and the blind come and 
are cleansed and go away leaping and singing 
and praising God.” Similar cures have been 
wrought by Christian Science. Why should 
the Protestant churches alone have abandoned 
this important work? 

Now, every new religious movement must 
be based upon two elements: Faith and Rea- 
son. If there is Faith alone, unanchored by 
the very best reason of the times, then the new 
religion soars away into fanaticism and super- 
stition. If there is Reason alone, then the re- 
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ligion, if it can be called religion, sinks into 
the morass of materialism. As fast as Reason — 
explains a mystery, Faith presents innumer- 
able new mysteries for explanation. As 
man progresses, old creeds must yield to _ 
new; old Faiths, crumbling before advancing 
Reason, ever give rise to new and greater 
Faiths. 
_ Dr. Worcester saw the need of the great 
faith which cures the Catholic who kisses the 
stone toe of the saint, but he saw also the 
need of the best reason that science could give 
for such a cure. A mass of scientific knowl- 
edge has been attained by the medical profes- 
sion; much is known of disease and the cure 
of disease. Why should all this knowledge 
be disregarded or discarded? Is not such 
_ knowledge also of God? 

“Most religious workers,” says Dr. Worces- 
ter, “in this field (of mental healing) have 
made the mistake of supposing that God can 
cure in only one way and that the employment 
of physical means indicates a lack of faith. 
This is absurd. God cures by many means. 
He uses the sunlight, healing and nourishing 
substances, water and air.” 
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TWO DIFFERENT KINDS OF DISEASES. 


Medical science and psychology have shown 
that a very large proportion of all the diseases 
from which men suffer—nearly half, in fact 
—are diseases in which the mind, the person- 
ality or the moral nature is the controlling 
factor—the point at which the vicious circle of 
physical and psychical misery can be broken. 
They are called, roughly, functional nervous 
disorders, and include neurasthenia, hysteria 
with its myriad forms of simulated organic 
disease, hypochondria, morbid fears and wor- 
ries, addiction to alcohol and drugs, and 
moral disorders of many kinds. 

On the other hand, a large group of dis- 
eases, called roughly organic disorders, such 
as smallpox, diphtheria, appendicitis, do not 
primarily affect the personality. 

Formerly the doctor drugged and the sur- 
geon cut impartially for all sorts of diseases. 
So long as the materialistic interpretation of 
life was absolutely accepted, medicine tended 
to become a mere group of scientific formule. 
Given a certain disease its cure was to be 
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found on page 269 of the manual. And the 
whole world was deluged with drugs. 

Then Dr. Osler appeared with his declara- 
tion that medicine was not a science but an 
art, in which he showed that there are in re- 
ality only a few drugs which are genuine 
specifics for any disease. But still earlier, the 
psychologists, beginning with Fechner in 
1860, had begun to lay a broad, deep founda- 
tion for the study of men’s minds and person- 
alities. Wundt (in 1878) established the first 
psychological laboratory in the world, and in 
1883 Professor G. Stanley Hall opened the 
first laboratory in America.. Professor Wil- 
liam James published his Psychology and Dr. 
Pierre Janet began giving to the world his 
studies in abnormal psychology and the phe- 
nomena of multiple consciousness. Many 
other workers speedily entered the field. 

And yet, is it not a marvel that until this 
year there was not in any medical college in 
the world any department for the study of the 
mind? The brain, indeed, is minutely ex- 
amined; but the mind is disregarded. Is it 
any wonder, that from a science which re- 
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garded men as all body and no mind, no spirit, 
there should be revolts such as those of Mrs. 
Eddy and Alexander Dowie? And revolts, 
especially when inspired with faith, naturally 
go far—go, indeed, as in Christian Science, 
to the other extreme, in which men are re- 
garded as all mind and no body. Thus the 
people, right in their instincts, are forever 
disciplining the pundits who, with their eyes 
too closely fixed upon their own theories, be- 
come warped and unhuman. At the present 
time the pundits, not only in medicine but in 
politics and religion, are being forced to adapt 
themselves to new lines of thought which they 
have not hitherto willingly recognized. 


FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS OF EMMANUEL MOVE- 
MENT. 


Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb have at- 
tempted to establish no new dogma. They 
believe profoundly in the power of the mind 
over the body, that the-mind, when inspired, 
or transformed, can cure many of the diseases 
of the mind and of the moral nature. It can 
also help greatly in alleviating pain and pro- 
ducing the state of confidence and hope which 
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are favorable to the cure of all other diseases. 
But organic ailments generally, they believe, 
must be left to physical treatment, to medi- 
cine, surgery, hygiene, isolation and skilled 
nursing. If a headache is caused by eye- 
strain, a pair of glasses is far more effective 
than any mental treatment. If a tooth is bad 
it must be filled or pulled out. If a leg is 
crushed it must have the surgeon’s knife. A 
case of yellow fever must be isolated; no 
amount of mental treatment will prevent the 
disease from spreading unless it is isolated. 
In short, the need of the whole man must be 
met; the doctor and the minister must work 
together. But before there is an attempt _to 
cure, all the light that science possesses must 
be thrown upon the disease; there must be a 
diagnosis. Otherwise, what is to prevent a 
patient with smallpox. or diphtheria wander- | 
ing into a church full of people and spreading 
the contagion of his disease? 

Two cases at Emmanuel Church show the 
necessity of a thorough diagnosis. One man 
came to be treated for neurasthenia; but the 
history of the case, together with a careful 


physical examination of the patient, revealed 
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the presence of a cancer in the stomach. Im- 
mediate operation was advised and performed, 
instead of wasting the patient’s time by a 
wholly ineffectual mental treatment. An- 
other case shows the reverse condition. A 
young man had been treated, drugged and 
dieted for years for an organic disease of the 
stomach. Careful examination indicated that 
the symptoms referable to the stomach were 
nervous and mental in their origin. Treat- 
ment was given to him by Dr. Worcester and 
he promptly improved. 

Thus we find the first meeting of the Em- 
manuel Movement in 1906 taken part in by 
Dr. James J. Putnam, one of the foremost 
neurologists of Boston. It also had the sup- 
port of such able neurologists and physicians 
as Dr. Weir Mitchell, Dr. Barker of Johns 
Hopkins (Dr. Osler’s successor), Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot and many others. Dr. Isador H. 
Coriat has been associated with the work from 
the beginning. Professor William James 
and other psychologists have also been deeply 
interested in this attempt to apply practically 
some of the newer teachings and discoveries of 


psychology. 
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THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 


It is impossible, in a brief space, to go into 
anything like a full explanation of the psycho- 
logical theory upon which the Emmanuel 
Movement is founded. But in reality it is ex- 
ceedingly simple. It is based on the belief 
that underneath the conscious life of every 
human being resides a subconscious or sub- 
liminal self which has powers and energies 
which only a comparatively few people learn 
to utilize. 

“Men the world over,” says Professor 
James, “possess amounts of resource which 
only very exceptional individuals push to their 
extremes of use.” 

It is supposed that in the phenomenon of 
hypnotism the conscious personality is put to 
sleep and that the hypnotist addresses the sub- 
conscious personality, so that when the patient 
awakens, although he will often have no 
memory of what was said to him while in 
trance, yet he will follow out the instructions 
given. 

The subconscious mind is also suggestible 
without hypnosis; that is, it is subject to moral 
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influence and direction. This is, of course, no 
new phenomenon. Human beings are con- 
stantly suggesting to one another; we practice 
suggestion every day of our lives. A little 
girl falls down and hurts herself. Mother 
kisses the spot and makes it well. 

It is possible, then, to exert a profound in- 
fluence over men’s minds by thus asserting or 
suggesting strength, truth, hope. Many men 
also learn to exercise the same power over 
themselves by auto-suggestion. Instead of 
worry, fear, sin, which cause many of the ills 
and woes that flesh is heir to, and aggravate 
many others, the aim is to fill the mind with 
hope, good thoughts, kindness, courage. And 
this is no new philosophy, although recently 
it has been endowed with the power of faith. 

Long ago, as Professor James says, Spi- 
noza wrote that anything that a man can avoid 
under the notion that it is bad, he may also 
avoid under the notion that something else is 
good. He who habitually acts under the neg- 
ative notion, the notion of the bad, is called a 
slave by Spinoza. To him who acts habitually 
under the notion of good, he gives the name of 
freeman. 
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“T DO” SUPERSEDES “I DO NOT.” 


The basis of the whole system is a vital be- 
lief based partly on religion, partly on the ap- 
plications of new psychological knowledge 
that a man is, indeed, largely the master of 
his fate; that there is new hope for the weakest 
and the lowest; that if a man will place him- 
self where he is in the current of good and 
high thoughts, if he says, “‘I do,” “I will,” in- 
stead of saying weakly and hopelessly, “I can- 
not,” “I do not,” his life will become a new 
thing. This is the phenomenon of the “new 
birth,” the “transformed life.” In short, it is. 
a living faith in the free will of men, as against 
the old fatalism. 

Having explained the philosophical founda- 
tions upon which the Emmanuel Movement 
rests, we may now consider the concrete proc- 
esses of healing, and after that the criticisms 
which have been leveled against the Move- 
ment. Before the hundreds of suffering men 
and women who came to Emmanuel Church 
are treated by the ministers they are examined 
by physicians who are sympathetic with the 
work, and careful records are kept of every 
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case. ‘Those who require medical treatment 
only are referred to doctors; those who need 
mental and religious treatment are sent to Dr. 
Worcester and Dr. McComb. In reality the 
treatment is exceedingly simple. 

“I place a man in a comfortable reclining 
chair,” says Dr. Worcester, “cut off the 
stream of external sensation by darkening the 
room and insuring quiet, and I earnestly tell 
him that in a few moments he will be asleep. 
If he knows that hundreds of other persons 
have undergone this experience he will be 
more certain to accept my assurance and to 
obey the suggestion. I visit a woman who 
has been bedridden for months or years, con- 
vince myself that her inability to move does 
not proceed from true paralysis and I assure 
her that she can arise and I earnestly com- 
mand her to do so, which she proceeds to do. 
A patient with palpitating heart comes to me. 
I soothe him by a few gentle and quiet words 
and tell him that his nervousness is passing 
away, that his heart is beating quietly and 
regularly and that in a few moments he will 
be calm and happy. He listens to me, be- 
lieves me, and the prediction is fulfilled.” 
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These words of Dr. Worcester concerning 
his method have at first an unreal sound; the 
whole operation seems mysteriously or miracu- 
lously simple. And yet men and women have 
been actually healed—not all the cases that 
present themselves, by any means, but a good 
many. Formerly such cures might have been 
called miracles; now they are merely the ap- 
plication of understood scientific methods. 
Of course the ultimate “Why?” of the healing 
is as much a mystery as ever it was. Mental 
healing has been compared to the use of elec- 
tricity. Although we learn more every year 
of methods of using the force known as elec- 
tricity, yet we know nothing whatever con- 
cerning the real nature of that force. And 
thus, though cures are wrought by mental 
treatment, yet we know nothing of the real 
nature of the forces which are invoked. 

In order to convey an even more vivid idea 
of the method of treatment, I will give an ex- 
act account of it as I saw it in operation. The 
case in point was one treated by the Rev. Ly- 
man P. Powell of St. John’s Church, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, who has been unusu- 
ally successful in applying the methods of the 
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Emmanuel Movement. A tall, rather fine- 
looking man—Mr, X.—came into the rector’s 
study. He did not look at all ill, but L 
learned that he had been under treatment for 
several months. His story was a familiar one. 
He had come a stranger to the city with his 
family; he had been under a great strain, he 
was without acquaintances, and he had begun 
to use stimulants until he found himself un- 
able to throw off the habit. As a final resort 
he sought out Mr. Powell. 

“If you really want to be cured, I can cure 
you,” said the rector. 

“T do want to be cured,” said Mr. X. 

The treatments began then and there, and 
Mr. X. reports that he has not since taken to 
drink. He has, moreover, become a steady 
attendant with all his family at Mr. Powell’s 
church. He is a wholly different man. On 
the night I was there Mr. Powell gave him a 
treatment. The man sat comfortably in an 
easy chair, the light was turned down, the 
study was silent and peaceful. Mr. Powell 
stood behind the chair and told Mr. X. to 
compose himself, that he was going to sleep 
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just as he had gone to sleep before when he 
had come to the study. 


TREATING A MAN FOR ALCOHOLISM, 


“You are going to sleep,” said Mr. Powell; 
“you are sinking deeper into sleep. No 
noises will disturb you.. You will drop off 
into sleep. You are asleep.” 

These words, repeated numerous times, 
soon produced a deep sleep on the part of Mr. 
X. I could hear his steady slow breathing. 
Then Mr. Powell began ering suggestions in 
a low monotone, 

“T told you before that you were not to 
drink any more. I told you that you could 
not yield again to the drink habit. You can- 
not drink any more. You will go on now 
into the perfection of freedom. Your whole 
physical nature will revolt at the thought of 
alcohol. If you should take to drink again it 
would blast your life and leave your wife and 
children without support; it would cost you 
your position. You are too good a man to 
drink; you are too fine a character to be ruined 
by drink. In God’s name I command you 
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therefore not to drink any more. You cannot 
drink any more. You will use every means to 
keep from drink; you will not be able to drink 
any more.” j 

These suggestions were repeated in differ- 
ent forms many times, the treatment lasting 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. The patient 
was then aroused. After Mr. X. went away I 
asked Mr. Powell if his treatment was not in 
its essence the practice of hypnotism. 

“We do not often hypnotize our patients,” 
he said; “it is not necessary. Our idea, of 
course, is to influence their subconscious lives; 
to replace their hopelessness and moral weak- 
ness with suggestions of power and virtue and 
strength. We do not need to produce a hyp- 
notic sleep, except in rare cases, to reach this 
end. All that is required is a relaxation of 
mind and body, a repose, in which the deeper 
nature is open to suggestion. We don’t know 
why it is, but if good thoughts and strong pur- 
poses are thus impressed upon the mind of a 
patient in times of repose, these good thoughts 
act upon and stimulate his life afterward. 


He is cured, sometimes instantly, of his sick- 
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ness or his sin, but usually the treatments must 
continue for some time.” 


RELIEVING PAIN. 


In some cases organic diseases seem to be 
incidentally helped or the pain eliminated. 
I visited one of Mr. Powell’s patients who was 
afflicted with a malignant internal growth 
and often suffered the most excruciating pain. 
She had been more or less bedridden for years 
and had taken all sorts of medicine for relief. 
Mr. Powell has been treating her now for 
many months, not promising a cure but merely 
freedom from suffering. ‘The pain instantly 
disappears under his treatment so that the pa- 
tient rests in perfect comfort or is even able 
to get up and walk. In four or five days, 
however, the pain returns and Mr. Powell 
gives another treatment. This summer a re- 
markable thing happened. Mr. Powell was 
away on his vacation for several weeks and 
during a part of the time the woman suffered 
acutely, but on the day she heard that Mr. 
Powell was returning so great was her faith 
in his power to bring relief that the pain 
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stopped before he arrived. He is thus able to 
make the life of a suffering woman comfort- 
able and even happy where it was formerly 
wholly miserable. 

All sorts of cases have been treated by Dr. 
Worcester and Dr. McComb and their fol- 
lowers. The lives of many men and women 
have been utterly transformed; from weak, 
hopeless, complaining, suffering beings, they 
have changed to hopeful, happy, courageous 
beings. In April, 1907, for example, there 
entered the clinic a middle-aged man suffer- 
ing from pseudo-angina pectoris, severe psy- 
chic pains all over the body, and in a very 
miserable state of mind. He had been unable 
to do any work for almost three years, had 
gone the usual round of doctors and hospitals, 
and had fallen into despair of getting better. 
He was a man of deep religious feeling. 
First of all his despair was dissipated by fre- 
quent reassurance that there was nothing in- 
curable about his disorder. ‘Then from time 
to time during a period of five months sugges- 
tion was applied and his religious instincts ap- 
pealed to, until at the end of that period he 


recovered his health and nervous balance. He 
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has remained well and has gone back to work. 

There have been many strange cases of men 
suffering from fears, worries and phobias 
which have paralyzed their lives. From all 
sorts of causes they had come to a nervous 
breakdown which neither medical treatment 
nor self-control could cure. They have had 
their lives in many cases literally recon- 
structed. 

One day after Sunday morning service in 
the church, Dr. McComb saw a woman: lead- 
ing forward a tall, emaciated, dissipated-look- 
ing man. 

“Doctor,” she said, “you must cure this 
man.” 

Dr. McComb said that he was in the midst 
of his Sunday service and that he could not do 
anything until Monday. 

“But he must be cured,” insisted the woman. 

Finally Dr. McComb yielded and took the 
man into his study. It was a case of hopeless 
alcoholism—in which the man had reached 
the end of his rope, had ceased to work, neg- 
lected his family. 

“Do you want to stop drinking?’ asked Dr. 


McComb. 
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“Yes,” said the man. 

Beginning then and there, Dr. McComb 
treated him for several days, and from the first 
the man has not returned to his evil habits. 

‘But the mere treatment by suggestion is not 
the only remedy used. Suggestion must be 
accompanied by education and continuous 
moral influence. The devil having been cast 
out, new interests and activities must be in- 
spired, else seven devils will appear to fill the 
place of the one cast out. Emmanuel Church 
has an organization of social workers, both 
paid and voluntary, who follow up the cases 
treated. For example, the alcoholic, whom I 
have just mentioned, was visited in his home, 
money was advanced to buy him a wagon, he 
was set to work at once making a living and 
his family was helped and cheered. He is 
paying back the money loaned to him and 
getting hold of life again. 


HOW AUTO-SUGGESTION IS PRACTICED. 


One great effort made by the Emmanuel 
Movement is to encourage patients in auto- 
suggestion, that is, in the effort to heal them- 
selves, to give them power over their own na- 
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tures. The Rev. Lyman P. Powell has been 
especially successful in developing the use of 
auto-suggestion. Having cured himself of 
persistent insomnia, he gives a clear statement _ 
of methods by which other people may do the 
same thing: | 

“Those to whom auto-suggestion is an un- 
familiar thought sometimes find difficulty in 
beginning to use it. They need to know how 
others who have found it helpful in inducing 
sleep actually use it. The following formula, 
which has helped several, is given for illus- 
trative purposes. If used audibly it should be 
said slowly, drowsily, soothingly, whisper- 
ingly, and repeated till sleep comes: 

““T am going to sleep. I shall not lie 
awake. I cannot lie awake. I am going to 
sleep. The tired eyes are closing. The blood 
is flowing from my brain to my extremities. 
There is no longer any pressure on the brain. 
The muscles are relaxing. Sleep is stealing 
over all my senses. They are growing numb. 
I am getting drowsy, drowsy. I am softly 
sinking into sleep, dreamless sleep. I am 
sinking deeper, deeper, deeper. I am almost 
asleep. I am asleep, asleep, asleep,’ ” 
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I do not desire to overemphasize the suc- 
cess of the new work. While most patients 
have been helped, some have received no bene- 
fit. There must not only be the power of sug- 
gestion on the part of the minister but faith on 
the part of the patient. He must believe and 
be willing to try and fight. There are dark 
cases in which character seems to have been 
entirely broken down; nothing is left to build 
upon, not even that desire for better things, 
which is the beginning of faith. Especially 
difficult have been the cases of men suffering 
from the drug habit—the use of morphine or 
cocaine—and yet even these have been helped. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN THE CHURCH. 


In addition to quiet personal treatment a 
largely attended meeting is held every Wed- 
nesday evening in the church. It is in reality 
an apotheosis of the old ill-attended prayer- 
meeting; but under the impetus of the new 
work, people come by hundreds; there are 
often eight hundred to one thousand men and 
women present. After singing and Bible 
reading requests for prayer are read. “A 
woman who is to undergo a serious operation 
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to-night asks your prayers that she may be 
sustained.” “A man struggling with the 
demon of drink asks your prayers.” These 
are merely samples. The people kneel and 
Dr. McComb or Dr. Worcester prays. 
Afterward a short practical address, applying 
_ the teachings of Christ to human ills, is given. 
When this service is over the people go up to 
the social room where an hour is spent in mak- 
ing and renewing acquaintances. Many of 
those who come have ‘had great pelps from 
these meetings. 

It is difficult to convey any idea of the eager- 
ness with which suffering men and women, 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, non-believers, 
have come to Kmmanuel Church, in search 
of the new life. Where once the ministers 
were compelled to go out and urge men to 
come in, it is difficult now to find room or time 
for all who come. Last winter Dr. Worcester 
was awakened about four o’clock one morning 
by a ring at his door-bell. Half aroused, he 
thought he heard a man crying or groaning. 
He went to his window and looked out. 
There, sprawled on his front steps, lay the 
body of aman. He rushed down and opened 
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the door and found the man lying in his blood, 
his wrists cut in an attempt to commit suicide. 
Dr. Worcester sent for a doctor and after the 
necessary medical treatment found out that 
the poor fellow was suffering from hypochon- 
dria, “life not worth living,” and after a num- 
ber of treatments brought him around all 
right. The young man told Dr. Worcester 
he had heard of his work and took a last chance 
to come from Rhode Island to see if he could 
not be helped. 

People have come not only from Boston but 
from all over the country, one the other day 
from Glasgow, Scotland, and the mail re- 
ceived by Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb is 
very heavy. Many ministers and doctors 
have come to study the work; and last spring, 
so great was the demand, a sort of summer 
school, or course of lectures, was provided, 
extending over three weeks’ time. A small 
fee was charged, and many ministers, doctors, 
teachers and social workers were in attendance. 
In fact, the movement has spread like wildfire. 
It has been taken up in churches in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Buffalo and in many 
smaller cities, 
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CRITICISMS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


I have thus endeavored to give a clear ac- 
count of the Emmanuel Movement. What 
now are the criticisms of it? 

The questions I have heard most frequently 
advanced are these: ‘Where does religion 
come in? Cures are made, but how are they 
different from similar mental cures made by 
physicians or indeed other persons who know 
how to practice suggestion? Why should the 
church enter upon the matter at all?’ 

Upon these points I have made many in- 
quiries of the ministers and physicians who are 
interested in the movement and I have also 
_ talked with a number of the patients who have 
been helped. I shall condense their argu- 
ments here. 

There are two groups of reasons why the 
church should take up the work of healing. 
The first is a human or social reason. To be 
really cured a man must be dealt with not 
merely as a material body composed of such 
and such chemical elements, but as a human 
being, having a soul, a spirit. Man is a reli- 
gious animal, and any work for his upbuilding 
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that neglects that element neglects the most 
important factor in his life. Not every doctor 
is fitted to build up the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of men; nor have most doctors time for 
such work, whereas the minister is more or less 
at the service of the public. 

The sick man, coming for treatment to the 
church, say the supporters of the movement, 
receives not mere scientific advice and direc- 
tion, but what to many sufferers, especially 
from nervous diseases, is far more important, 
human sympathy, disinterested advice. To 
many patients the fact that they are brought 
out of lonely lives to friendly surroundings, 
the quieting and hope-inspiring meetings of 
the church, where everyone is trying to look 
on the bright side of life, is a powerful stimu- 
lant toward health. 'To this must be added the 
important matter of confession. Before a 
patient can be successfully treated he must 
unburden his soul, must Jet the minister who 
is treating him understand to the depths all 
the sources of his troubles. Without this it is 
impossible to begin anew, and the very fact 
that a sufferer can thus unburden himself of 
his secret troubles and receive sympathetic 
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advice and comfort often starts him on his 
way toward better living. The church in- 
spires confidence that its ministers have no 
ulterior or selfish purpose; and many a dis- 
couraged man finds in that feeling the first 
gleams of a new hope. Besides this, the 
church gives men a new interest in life, a new 
work to do—work for some one beside them- 
selves. Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston says 
of his practice: “I think one-half of all the 
nervous people who come to me are suffering 
_for want of an outlet. They have been going 
at half pressure, on half steam, with a fund of 
energy lying dormant.” One of the efforts of 
the Emmanuel Movement is to get men and 
-.women to work, accomplishing something 
which is unselfishly useful. And in that 
alone, in many cases, lies a distinct curative 
power. 

But the great influence of the church in 
healing lies in religious faith. It is spiritual. 
Dr. Worcester quotes a striking passage from 
Mobius upon this point: 

“We reckon the downfall of religion as one 
of the causes of mental and nervous disease. 
Religion is essentially a comforter. It builds 
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for the man who stands amid the misery and 
evil of the world another and fairer world. 
Meditation calms and refreshes him like a 
healing bath. The more religion descends 
into life the more it remains at man’s side 
early and late, the more it affects our daily 
life the more powerful is its consoling influ- 
ence. In proportion as it disappears out of 
the human life and as the individual and the 
nation become irreligious, the more comfort- 
less and irritating life becomes.” 


WHY RELIGION HELPS TO HEAL DISEASE. 


A man is not really cured until his character 
is changed, until he has substituted peace, 
love and courage, for fear, worry, sin. Phys- 
ical disease is often only a symptom of deeper 
distresses of the personality growing out of sin 
and selfishness, and such a physical disease 
cannot be permanently cured until the deep 
underlying cause is removed. And _ these 
things are within the gift of religion and re- 
ligion alone. 

“Trust in God,” says Dr. McComb, “draws 
together the scattered forces of the inner life, 
unifies the dissociations of consciousness cre- 
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ated by guilt and remorse, soothes the wild 
emotions born of sorrow or despair, and 
touches the whole man to finer issues of peace 
and power and holiness. By the sweet con- 
straint of such a faith, the jarred and jangled 
nerves are restored to harmony. The sense 
of irremediable ill disappears and hope sheds 
her light once more upon the darkened mind.” 

But perhaps the best explanation of the | 
need of religion in the healing of the body is 
given not by a minister but by one of the fore- 
most physicians of Boston—Dr. Cabot. It is 
noteworthy that while Dr. Cabot is greatly 
interested in the Emmanuel Movement he is 
connected with no church. He says in his 
little book, “Psychotherapy and its Relation 
to Religion”: 

“JT think I can best make the matter clear 
by calling your attention to a distinction 
which I have already used, the distinction be- 
tween a pain and what we think of it, or be- 
tween a suffering or a misfortune of any kind 
and what we think of it. These two elements 
always exist, are always separable, and in my 
opinion they are usually to be dealt with by 


quite different methods. The pain must be 
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dealt with largely by physical methods and by, 
the physician, but what the man thinks of it, 
that goes down deep into his character, in- 
volves the whole mental life, his whole point 
of view, his religion. It is for this reason that _ 
psychotherapy is so directly and deeply con- 
nected with religion and needs so constantly 
the support and guidance of the religious con- 
ception of life.” 

I asked one of the Emmanuel Movement 
patients, who had been relieved of a serious 
nervous disease, what part religion played in 
his case. “Would not a doctor who knew 
how to give this mental treatment have done 
as well?” I asked him. 


A PATIENT TELLS HOW HE WAS CURED. 


“Perhaps,” he said, “I hadn’t thought of it. 
I am not a church member or even a church- 
goer, or was not before I was cured. But it 
seemed to me, when I went to the rector for 
treatment—I was then a perfect stranger to 
him—that somehow the church guaranteed 
that I should receive honest advice, that its 
ministers should tell me the truth. I seemed 
to get something behind me immediately to 
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help me support my weak life. I don’t know 
that I’ve got any more religion than I ever 
had; I don’t know exactly what religion is; 
but I do know that I am far sounder in health, 
that I feel at peace with myself, that I want to 
live a better all-round life, and as you see, I’ve 
developed a passion for telling everybody of 
the good news about how I was cured. It 
seems to me that everybody with anything 
wrong can be cured as I was if I could only 
let them know about it.” ‘ 
But there are other criticisms levied at the 
Emmanuel Movement. Some of the physi- 
cians, among them Dr. Putnam, who were at 
first supporters of the movement, now believe 
that it has gone too far and too fast, that it 
will escape from the hands of its well-grounded 
originators and be used by unwise and care- 
less imitators. There is danger, they assert, 
that the church, without sufficient scientific 
knowledge, will enter upon the treatment of 
many people with physical ailments who 
should be under skilled medical supervision. 
They say: If the clergymen are to engage 
in the practical work of healing to the extent 
indicated, they should organize better for this 
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one end and. form a new institution analogous 
to that of the medical profession devoted 
wholly to the work. This would be undesir- 
able for many reasons and the churches them- 
selves are not ready for it. At the same time 
_ able doctors believe that they themselves should 
be open-minded and that both clergymen and 
physicians should strengthen each other’s po- 
sition and influence. 

Others fear the use of suggestion in un- 
trained hands. In the cure of nervous dis- 
eases suggestion is, moreover, only one ele- 
ment, albeit a powerful one; there must also 
be a steady “re-education” of the patient, a 
training of his will; an effort, not only to reach 
him by the “back-door method” of influencing 
his subconscious self, but to train him in self- 
control. Can the church do this work satis- 
factorily; has it the wisdom and knowledge? 
To these objections the leaders of the Km- 
manuel Movement reply that any new move- 
ment or discovery is likely to go too far or to 
be used unwisely by over-hasty people. The 
X-ray treatment, for example, was at first car- 
ried much too far, and until the limitations of 
its use were discovered it injured many peo- 
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ple. As to “re-education” and the necessity 
of long-continued supervision of the patient 
and the upbuilding of his character, the Em- 
manuel Movement believes it is better fitted 
through its many avenues of personal influ- 
ence and social work to influence the patient 
and change his life than is the busy, privately 
paid doctor. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN MINISTERS AND DOCTORS. 


Thus, though there is a union of ministers 
and doctors in the work of the Emmanuel 
Movement, yet back of it all lies a real strug- 
gle of the two professions to attain a greater 
influence over the lives of men. Both are 
- competing for the new field and the church is 
not more energetic than the medical profes- 
sion. For at the same time that the KEmman- 
uel Movement is spreading, a similar work is 
going on in medicine. An effort is being 
made to answer the need of medical students 
for a more extended knowledge of psychology 
and psychotherapeutics. The University of 
Wisconsin has established a chair in Psychol- 
ogy and Medicine. The Phipps Fund of 
$500,000 will shortly be available for a similar 
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course in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Weir Mitchell will throw the weight of 
his name and personality into its inception. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall offers a series of free 
lectures in the same subject at Clark Uni- 
versity this winter, and Professor Morton 
Prince has started a similar course at Tufts. 
The doctors have also been scarcely less ener- 
getic than the ministers in writing articles and 
books on various phases of the new healing. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Thus while the church asserts the need of 
more faith in the healing of men, the medical 
profession demands sounder reason, more 
scientific insight. Both are necessary; and it 
is significant of the power of the present spir- 
itual awakening that both doctor and minister 
should be struggling to fill this newly recog- 
nized need of human life. It would seem that 
the only way out was for the medical profes- 
sion to become more religious and the ministry 
more scientific. Both faith and reason are 
needed; but the one most difficult to cherish 
and keep alive is faith, religious faith. With- 
out faith we are dead; we do not grow. It is 
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easy enough to give reasons why the fire of 
faith, such as that kindled by the Emmanuel 
Movement, does not or should not burn; it is 
more difficult to kindle and keep alive that 
precious fire. 

In the final analysis it makes little real dif- 
ference to you or to me what profession does 
the new work—whether doctor or minister or 
a combination of the two—so long as it is 
done. ‘The final test is service, and to that 
end institutions and professions must shape 
themselves. Men, after all, whether ill or 
well, will follow those leaders who can give 
them hope, courage, faith, health, virtue, en- 
able them to meet the inevitable difficulties 
and trials of this life with a happier face and 
a serener soul. In any event the fine new 
work will go on, whether the church in its 
present form leads it or not, for that way lies 
truth. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FAITH OF THE UNCHURCHED: 
INSPIRATIONS FROM OUT . 
SIDE THE CHURCH 


H{AVE spoken in previous chapters of 
| the vitality of some of the social 
and philanthropic work outside of the 
churches. Always in times of readjustment, 
institutional lines grow lax, and impulses and 
inspirations come from many sources. Some 
of the most striking of these outside activities 
have wholly departed from any church influ- 
ence and not a few are not openly religious, 
though truly religious, in their results. 
Among the chief of these unchurched ac- 
tivities I should class the social settlement 
movement, hospital extension, municipal and 
political reform, and many of the newer forms 
of charity and education. All these move- 
ments represent the faith, however groping, 
however unconscious, of the unchurched, or of 
those who, though still nominally connected 
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with the churches, find the most satisf. actory, 
avenues for the expression of their religious 
idealism in organizations outside of the 
churches. 3 


THE STORY OF HUDSON GUILD. 


- Perhaps I can best convey what I mean by 
the “faith of the unchurched” by a concrete 
example of an expression of this faith. I 
want to tell here of the work of the Hudson 
Guild of New York City. 7 

Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, the organizer 
and leader of the Hudson Guild movement, 
has been for many years associated with Dr. 
Felix Adler of the Ethical Culture Society. 
_ A man of the broadest and kindliest human 
sympathies, he wished to see the principles he 
taught in the Ethical Culture school worked 
out in the hard laboratory of everyday life. 
He chose one of the most difficult fields in the 
city, the tenement district of the west side of 
Manhattan Island, and there he has lived for 
nearly fifteen years. 
_ During the past quarter Se the social 
settlement movement has been the direct 
reverse of the church movement. While 
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the tendency of the churches, especially the 
Protestant churches, has been to fly from the 
tenements, the social settlements have taken 
root among the poorest of the poor without 
regard to religious belief. And while the 
church in the large cities has lost ground both 
in attendance and influence, the social settle- 
ments have flourished marvelously. ‘Though 
the movement is scarcely twenty-five years old, 
there are to-day in New York City about 
seventy-five social settlements, with hundreds 
of residents and workers. Some of them are 
provided with costly buildings and are doing 
an extraordinary work. The influence of 
leaders like Miss Wald of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment, Gaylord S. White, Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Simkhovitch and many others upon the life of 
the city has been noteworthy. In Chicago 
Miss Addams has been called the “most useful 
citizen.” It can be said with truth that the 
only Protestant churches to-day in the poorer 
parts of the city of New York which are en- 
joying any success at all are winning it be- 
cause they have adopted in greater or less de- 
gree the settlement idea. 


What is the idea of the social settler? It is 
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primarily to give himself in service; to live 
among the people, to know them and touch 
them intimately, and to help them without 
trying to teach any specific religious doctrine. 


HOW THE “UPPER HALF” HAS COME TO KNOW 
THE “UNDER HALF.” 


For a number of years settlement work con- 
sisted merely of living among and getting ac- 
quainted with the “other half,” with a result- 
ing spread of information concerning the 
“under half” among the “upper half.” I 
need scarcely call attention to the extraor- 
dinary spread of knowledge which has come 
to us during the past dozen years of the life 
of the tenements, of the ways and needs of 
the foreign emigrant, of sweat-shops and child 
labor, of corrupt politics in its relationships to 
the poor. Much of this knowledge was the 
outcome of the humble desire of devoted 
men and women, not to proselyte their neigh- 
bors, but to know them and to serve them. 

That was the first stage. Upon it and out 
of it is slowly forming a wonderful new move- 
ment, chaotic and dim as yet in the further 
reaches of its vision, but every month becom- 
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ing surer of itself. It may be seen develop- 
ing in Chicago in the work of Miss Addams, 
Professor Taylor, Miss McDowell, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones and others, and in New York in 
the activities of many of the settlements. I 
describe here the work of Hudson Guild not 
because it is better than the work of several 
other settlements, but because it has articulated 
itself with clearness and has introduced a 
number of significant democratic features. 

No leadership is genuine unless based upon 
thorough knowledge and complete sympathy. 
Tammany Hall has been so long and so 
violently attacked for its evil deeds that many 
people have lost the significance of its long- 
continued survival and its repeated victories. 
Tammany Hall has succeeded because its 
leaders knew the people and sympathized with 
them. It knew how to direct that instinct of 
men—which is pretty nearly the deepest in- 
stinct of all—of association—the “gang spirit” 
if you will. It did not matter that the Tam- 
many leadership was evil as looked at from 
above, for it appeared to be human and helpful, 
as looked at from below. 

But in recent years the social settler has 
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come to know the “other half” as well as 
Tammany Hall—better, indeed, for its knowl- 
edge is the outgrowth of unselfish sympathy. 
Having thus come to understand the people, 
leadership was sure to follow. And _ that 
leadership, inspired with a fine and sturdy 
idealism, is now making itself felt. It is the 
beginning of a new and wonderful era in 
our life. 


HOW DR. ELLIOTT BEGAN HIS WORK. 


When Dr. Elliott began his work fourteen 
years ago he did exactly what Tammany does: 
he organized a club of boys and young men. 
He has the sort of genuis that the Tammany 
Hall politicians possess—a genius for being 
friendly and helpful, a genius for inspiring 
and directing association among men. 

Out of that first club grew other clubs, first 
with rented quarters and no especial work to 
do outside of the ordinary social and semi- 
literary activities which occupied so exclu- 
sively the attention of the earlier settlement 
workers. The leader had to feel his way, 
gain knowledge of people and conditions, 
learn how to make his followers act from mo- 
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tives of social helpfulness rather than from 
motives of immediate selfish aggrandizement. 
He must make his followers see further than 
the immediate job, or the immediate favor 
which Tammany offered. Yet he must begin, 
humbly enough, not with what he wants, but ~ 
with what the people want—the daily job and 
the evening amusement, and out of those com- 
mon things he must build up higher wants 
and inspire better desires. 

Two years ago the work had grown so 
promising that a fine brick building, five 
stories high, was constructed in West Twenty- 
seventh Street in the midst of a swarming 
population of Irish-Americans, Italians and 
Jews. While the larger part of the money 
for the building was supplied by well-to-do 
people uptown who were interested through 
Dr. Elliott in the work, it is significant that 
several thousand dollars was contributed di- 
rectly by the people of the neighborhood who 
had become interested in the clubs. I know 
of no other case where the working people of 
a neighborhood have contributed any con- 
siderable sum of money to such a building. 

Three things attracted me especially when 
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I first visited Hudson Guild. The first was 
its masculine cast. It is difficult to attract 
grown men either to churches or settlements. 
Hudson Guild is full of men. The second 
thing that impressed me was the resemblance 
of the Guild to an ordinary uptown club. 
With its meeting rooms, its baths, its gymna- 
sium, its library, its music, it had the air of 
free association of a real club. The third 
thing that impressed me was the fact that the 
Guild seemed to be running itself. The first 
afternoon I went there I found plenty of 
young men and boys, besides a roomful of 
girls, but no “leaders” or “workers” except 
the librarian. Later I discovered the workers, 
but, compared with many settlements, they 
are few in numbers. } 


A GUILD THAT RUNS ITSELF. 


I soon discovered that not only does the 
Guild give an appearance of running itself, 
but that it really does run itself. ‘That is the 
marvel of it. The one essential purpose of 
education is to set an individual to going from 
within; to start his machinery so that he will 


run himself. 
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The same end must be sought with institu- 
tions: an institution is never really successful 
until it goes of itself, impelled by the life 
within. No matter how joltingly it operates, 
no matter how painful the noise it makes, if 
it really runs from within, there is something 
creative, something immortal about it. 

Hudson Guild runs itself—joltingly yet, 
with a push now and then from a helpful 
hand, but it really runs. Over fifty different 
clubs and other organizations now find the 
center of their social life at the Guild. All of 
them are made up exclusively of working ~ 
people of the Chelsea district, largely Ivish- 
Americans, with some Italians and Jews. 
Each of these clubs is an independent, self- 
governing body, which elects delegates to a 
general or federal Council—a sort of congress 
which meets once a month. I attended one 
of the meetings. About sixty delegates were 
present, half men and boys, and half women 
and girls. This Council conducts the business 
of the Guild—really conducts it, because it 
has to pay a large part of the running ex- 
penses of the work. Tach club pays a regu- 
lar tax or rental into the common treasury, 
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amounting last year to over $1,800—a good 
deal of money for such a group of working 
people. Out of this sum the Council pays for 
lighting, heating, repairs and janitor service 
of the building. All of the details of manage- 
ment are in the hands of a house committee 
elected by the Council. The chairman of this 
house committee at present is Wm. T. Farrell, 
a bricklayer by trade, who has been identified 
with the clubs of the Guild since he was a 
boy. He is on hand nearly every evening, 
and both he and all other members of the 
Council committees, though their duties re- 
quire a good deal of time and attention, serve 
wholly without compensation. It is a real 
thing with them, in which they are vitally in- 
terested. 

The Council also has charge of assignments 
of rooms to the various ¢lubs, it dictates what 
entertainments shall be given and at what 
times, decides disputes between clubs and 
directs in large measure the sort of educational 
work to be undertaken. 

A single club belonging to the Council, the 
Athletic Association, has 800 members. This 
organization not only pays its rentals but has 
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largely outfitted the gymnasium, paid the op- 
erating expenses, and financed the baseball 
and track teams from its own treasury. 

When people have to pay for things they, 
look after them, therefore the Guild efficiently, — 
safeguards itself—like any club. If prop- 
erty is injured the members know that they, 
will have to pay for it. Dr. Elliott tells how 
the house committee has reprimanded him 
more than once for leaving his electric lights 
burning. 

Dr. Elliott, of course, is the leader and head- 
worker and yet he submits himself to the rules 
of the Guild. Under the constitution he may 
even be impeached. Here is the section: 

Sec, 2.—The Council may at any time by a 
two-thirds vote impeach the Headworker and 
it shall be the duty of the president of the 
Council to announce to the Council the next 
regular meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
when delegates shall be appointed to lay the 
matter at issue between the Council and the 
Headworker before the Board of Trustees. 

“The best thing that we can do for self- 
government,” says Dr. Elliott, “is not to inter- 
fere with it too much.” 
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A great variety of activities is constantly 
under way at the Guild, Dr. Elliott’s idea be- 
ing that moral education comes through ac- 
tivity, that the way to displace evil activities 
is by encouraging better activities. 

The clubs of the Guild are therefore con- 
stantly organizing and conducting dances, 
giving plays, festivals and smokers, organiz- 
ing track and field sports, supporting strong 
baseball and basket-ball. teams. More than 
this, the Guild aims to help fit its members 
for better work: it has classes for those who 
wish to enter the civil service, and carpentry 
and cooking classes. A print-shop not only 
trains boys in the printing art and does all the 


- printing for the Guild, including the publica- 


tion of a monthly newspaper, but enough out- 
side pay work has been secured to meet nearly 
all of its running expenses. One of the 
enterprises of the Guild is a bank which 
receives deposits and pays interest to the mem- 
bers. One of the young clubmen, a book- 
keeper by occupation, is the chosen banker. 
-Of course not all of the work by any means 
is voluntary. The Guild, like social settle- 
ments generally, has a number of paid work- 
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ers, paid by a group of people uptown who 
have long been interested in the work. One 
of Dr. Elliott’s assistants is John Splain, who 
was a boy of the neighborhood, trained in the 
first club organized by Dr. Elliott. He | 
learned the printer’s trade, but finally gave up 
a good position to come with Dr. Elliott. 
His mother desired him to be a priest; now she 
contents herself with saying that “he is domg 
the work of a priest without taking orders.” 
Born in the neighborhood, married there, and 
living there, his knowledge of the people make 
him a valuable helper. Other workers include 
Mrs. Hohoff, district visitor; Miss Wolff, 
chairman of the district committee, and Miss 
Westcott, who is connected with the women’s 
and girls’ clubs; Mr. Gleason, who has charge 
of the gymnasium, four kindergarten teachers, 
a librarian, a visiting nurse and a master 
printer. 

Dr. Elliott gives close personal attention to 
the clubs. He and John Splain meet with 
the clubs, discuss various subjects with them 
or tell stories which illustrate ethical truths. 
Story-telling is, indeed, one of the chief meth- 
ods of instruction which they employ. 
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Most of the activities so far described are 
more or less common to many settlements, 
though none that I know of has reached the 
degree of self-government, self-direction and 
self-support here attained. But the Guild has 
made a step far in advance of this—a very 
remarkable new step. Not only is the Guild 
interested in developing and amusing its own 
members, but it is animated with a spirit. of 
what may be called neighborhood conscious- 
ness. As a center for social activities it is 
beginning to feel a eens) for all the 
life around it. 


INSPIRING A CITY NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Quite the most interesting thing to me about 
the Council meeting which I attended was not 
merely the fact that it was self-governing, 
but that it was using its self-governed organt- 
gation for the benefit of the whole neighbor- 
hood. ‘That is a great step in advance. Let 
me give some examples of what the Council 
did on the night I attended its meeting. | 

_A small park has been established by the 
city upon the block across the street from the 
Guild. All the tenements have been torn 
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down and plans have been made for improving 
the land. The young men of the Guild 
thought that a running track and other facili- 
ties for athletics should be provided in the 
park, but the park department had demurred. 
‘The Council therefore appointed a committee 
to wait on the proper officials to see if such 
facilities could not be provided. 

Another committee was appointed to work 
with the citizens’ movement against the grant- 
ing of a franchise to the New York Central 
‘Railroad Company to continue its tracks in 
Eleventh Avenue. At this meeting there was 
also some talk of the condition of the tene- 
ments. Members were urged to make com- 
plaints, so that the attention of the board of 
health or the tenement house department 
could be called to conditions. One of the 
members objected that if complaints were 
made and landlords were forced to improve 
their buildings that they would raise the rents. 

“And,” he said, “we are paying all the rent 
now that we can afford to pay.” 

In short, they struck down in this discus- 
sion, upon fundamental living problems of, 
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the neighborhood and of tenement house 
people. . 

In another way the Guild is developing a 
neighborhood consciousness. Patterning after 
Tammany Hall a district committee has been 
formed with a captain in every block. Some- 
times this captain is’ a small storekeeper, 
sometimes a woman well known in her tene- 
-ment. These captains keep watch of things 
generally, report unsanitary tenements, or. 
find cases of tuberculosis or contagion.- All 
this is reported to the Guild and a district 
visitor is sent out to investigate. ‘Thus the 
whole neighborhood is coming into touch with 
the Guild, and an interest in improving the 
neighborhood is being developed. The work 
is new yet and feeble, but it lives and grows. 
In many instances people ill with tuberculosis 
have been sent away to the sanitarium and all 
their expenses met by the clubs of the Guild— 
not as charity but as a sort of neighborhood 
duty. 

Let me give one example. In November, 
1907, a member reported that a girl named 
Alice Smith (not her true name) in one of the 
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tenements was ill with tuberculosis. Two of 
the oldest clubs of the Guild got together and 
raised $50 and sent the girl to the sanitarium 
at Liberty, N. Y. Afterward they kept in 
touch with her, assessed themselves regularly, 
paid all her expenses, and now at the end of 
two years she is discharged, cured, and is 
making her own living. In the week I last 
visited the Guild two other patients were sent 
away, the expenses of one being largely met 
by one of the afternoon boys’ clubs. 

Last year the work of the district committee 
cost $750 and nearly all of this sum was sup- 
plied, not from any outside source, but by the 
clubs themselves. A basket-ball contest held 
by the clubs yielded $110 for the purpose; 
the Mothers’ Club raised $120, and a collection 
at one of the men’s smokers for a special case 
brought in $45. 

All this work is most significant. It is a fine 
thing to help a girl with tuberculosis to free- 
dom from her disease, it is fine to improve a 
miserable tenement-house, but it is finer, far 
finer, to develop the active social and neigh- 
borhood spirit which does the work. So much 
social work at the present time is just work, 
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with no social feeling or social spirit behind it. 
The war on tuberculosis is not the end of 
social work, but should be rather a means for 
awakening the spirit of democracy among 
men. 

Here will be found the difference between 
the institutional work of many churches and 
that of Hudson Guild. In the case of the 
churches, rich men supply the money, workers 
are hired and everything is directed from 
above and from without. This is the reason 
for the distressing failure of so much of the 
work~<of the churches. They are not really 
willing to trust the people with religion; they 
have no faith in people. They do not realize 
that an institution does not exist to dominate 
people but to serve people. That is the reason 
why I have made such a point of the fact 
that Hudson Guild runs itself from power 
generated within itself. It is a tremendous 
thing when a group of working men and 
women begin to take pride in their own sur- 
roundings, and are willing to contribute their 
-own money and their own time to improving 
them. And once started the spirit grows 
wonderfully. It is like an ever-expanding 
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whirlpool to which the right impetus has been 
given. 


“NOTHING SO CATCHING AS A GOOD ACT.” 


“Nothing,” says Dr. Elliott, “is so catching 
as a good act.” 

A great city distracts people, crushes in- 
dividuals. Hudson Guild strives to awaken 
a neighborhood interest, a neighborhood self- 
consciousness. ‘The monthly journal of the 
Guild is called Chelsea, Chelsea being the old 
name of the neighborhood, and it is filled, not 
with city news, but with news of the people 
of the neighborhood, the parks of the neigh- 
borhood, the ball games of the neighborhood, 
the dances of the neighborhood—everything to 
interest the people in the common life and 
activities of Chelsea. 

Hudson Guild is thus genuinely getting 
hold of and organizing the people. It is a 
sort of town-hall for the neighborhood. In 
a former chapter I quoted Paul Sabatier on 
the character of the Middle Age cathedrals. 
Says M. Sabatier: 

“The cathedrals were the lay churches of 
the thirteenth century. Built by the people 
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for the people, they were originally the true 
common house of our old cities. Museums, 
granaries, chambers of commerce, halls of jus- 
tice, depositories of archives and even labor 
exchanges, they were all these at once.” 

In some degree institutions like Hudson 
Guild in New York and Hull House in 
Chicago are approaching the idea of the old 
cathedrals; in that they are the “common 
houses” the “lay churches” of our modern 
cities. ‘They are animated by a catholicity of 
spirit, a passion for service, and a faith in 
people which cannot but give one a new con- 
fidence in the future of his country. 

Hudson Guild is only one example or ex- 
pression of what I have called the “faith of 
the unchurched.” Let us look into some 
other manifestations of it. 

One of the deepest, most complex, most | 
dangerous of the problems of our times is that 
of poverty. What shall be done for the mil- 
lions who live along the poverty line or below, 
who fill the tenements, who recruit the ranks 
of the unemployed? For a thousand years— 
always, in fact—the church has been facing 
the problem of poverty. Almsgiving has been 
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one of the bulwarks of church work, and so 
it continues to be to this day. ‘The church 
has ever been a mediator between rich and 
poor; asking of the rich to keep the poor from 
suffering. And always the church has ac- 
quiesced in poverty. . It has quoted Scrip- 
ture: “the poor ye have always with you” and 
it has acted upon that statement by doling out 
help, here a little, there a little. It has pal- 
liated and soothed; the poor have been kept 
content with the promise that patience in bear- 
ing poverty and toil and injustice while other 
people enjoy unearned wealth and luxury, will 
win the devout soul the bliss of a distant 
heaven—after death. 

It will be objected that many churches no 
longer make these promises of a distant 
heaven, or utter threats of a hell; but it is a 
significant fact that those churches which 
promise and threaten least, the Unitarian and 
Congregational, for example, are thriving 
least, while those which still promise and 
threaten most: the Roman Catholics and the 
Methodists, for example, are best holding 
their own. } 

And no one, for an instant, would deny that 
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it has been a great and useful and necessary 
work to comfort the afflicted and help the 
poor; nor that the church has been diligent at 
it. But while the church has continued at the * 
negative work of palliation and promise, 
many people outside of the churches have had 
a new vision; they have seen a new light; 
whole groups of men and women are to-day 
on fire with the new faith that poverty can 
be abolished, that in a Jand which produces 
more than enough to keep every man, woman 
and child in comfort, it is absurd that millions 
should suffer from want at one end of the 
social ladder while thousands should decay 

with luxury and superfluity at the other end. 


WHY PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN SOCIALISM. 


Why are many people interested in Social- 
ism? Because the Socialists have seen this 
vision; and they have a faith in it that prompts 
men to work and to sacrifice. I am _ not 
arguing that the Socialists are right either in 
their program or their methods; I am calling 
attention to the brightness of their vision and 
the power of the faith which it animates. I 
have attended meetings of Socialists in New 
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York at which I saw men and women of half 
a dozen nationalities, three races, and I don’t 
know how many shades of religious belief— 
but they were all here united in a common 
faith. ‘While religion still divides men into ~ 
warring camps, the world is discovering that 
. men’s interests, social and otherwise, are 
identical. 

And this vision is by no means confined to 
the Socialists. Probably there are no more 
cautious or scientific students of social condi- 
tions in New York City than the men behind 
the Charity Organization Society. They 
have a broad outlook and sound experience. 
They know better than any other agency the 
length and breadth and depth of the problem 
of poverty and yet while the churches are 
moving out of the slums, and the ministers 
express discouragement over the conditions, 
the Charity Organization Society strikes a 
high note of faith, and is buckling down to the 
task of producing results. In the 1907 year 
book I find these words: 

“Belief in the possibility of eliminating 
poverty had not been formulated in so many 
words as a working motive in the early years, 
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but methods and projects were tested by their 
probable power to rescue, and not merely to 
soothe those who are in danger of lapsing 
into perpetual pauperism. . . . In recent 
years the growing conviction that not only 
professional pauperism but unwholesome pov- 
erty as well . . . may be obliterated, has 
almost come to be a fundamental article of 
faith.” 


CAN POVERTY BE ABOLISHED? 


Such an article of faith is like a trumpet 
call to all that is heroic and poetic in the souls 
of men. 

Another world problem is that of sickness. 
~ What shall be done with people who suffer 
from disease? Jesus healed people; but the 
modern churches, for the most part, have no 
faith in the healing of the body. They will 
comfort and pray over the sick, they will 
mourn with the afflicted, but if anyone sug- 
gested that the disease which caused the sick- 
ness be abolished, they might be, or might 
have been a few years ago, astonished, if not 
shocked. 

Not so, however, with many people outside 
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the churches. They have a greater faith. 
Medical men have declared that the most de- 
structive of all diseases—tuberculosis—can be 
abolished, and having so expressed their vi- 
sion, they have straightway begun to trans- 
mute faith into works. 


A NEW FAITH FOR CURING DISEASE. — 


One Sunday morning, the sixth of Decem- 
ber, I went to see the tuberculosis exhibit in 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
It was thronged with people; on that day 
43,718 persons visited the exhibit. And as I 
circulated among those throngs—Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, rich and poor—and talked 
with many people—I seemed to feel a great 
surge of faith in the possibilities of a newer, | 
finer, sweeter life in New York City.. With- 
out creed, or doctrine, or church edifice, I felt 
that here, indeed, was the true spirit of reli- 
gion. It may have been blind, but it was big, 
big; and later its blindness will pass away. 
One of the test questions of any true religion 
is this: “Who is my brother?’ and here 
among a score of elbowing races and national- 
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ities, of rich and poor, I caught the grandest 
of grand answers. 

When the problem of municipal corruption 
arose for solution, the churches, almost with- 
out exception, raised no voice, had no faith. 
Study the reform movements in the cities of 
America, and it will be found that the regener- 
ative activities have usually been led by men 
outside of the churches—men inspired with , 
a faith in a God who wanted honest govern- 
ment, and well-paved streets, as well as large 
churches and singing and prayer. ‘Tenement- 
house reform in New York has found a bitter 
enemy in Trinity Church. Here and there 
bold churchmen like Dr. Parkhurst or Dr. 
Peters have led valiant fights, but they have 
done it because their faith was greater than 
that of their churches. Here is what Frank 
Moss, one of the leaders of the reform move- 
ment in New York, said to a group of clergy- | 
men: 

“T call you to witness, friends! Has the 
Christian Church, has the Hebrew Church, has 
-any church, in these days of vice, in these days 
of crime that have cursed the city, and from 
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which we hope we have been delivered, in these 
days of shame and degradation—has any 
church raised its voice of protest? Has any 
adequate rallying cry gone out from the 
churches? When the time came to fight the 
organized corruption that had seized the gov- 
_ ernmental powers and stolen young men and 
_iwomen right from the very doors of the 
_ church; when the time came for a fight we 
had to turn to politicians to organize and lead 
the fight. The church was practically dumb.” 


ANSWER OF THE CHURCHES TO CRITICISMS. 


‘To these criticisms church leaders reply that 
it is not the business of the churches to go into 
specific reforms, but to inspire men, to de- 
liver the true message of religion, to save 
souls. 

But what happens if men will not come to 
be inspired? The churches find it notoriously 
difficult to get audiences, even with all man- 
ner of attractions, brilliant preaching, fine 
music, costly and beautiful architecture. Not 
even at revivals—in New York, at least—can 


the churches find an opportunity to deliver 
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their message to waiting and_ enthusiastic 
crowds. 

In short, the new faith of the unchurched is 
a faith in people, in the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A VISION OF THE NEW CHRISTIANITY— 


AN ACCOUNT OF PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHEN- 
BUSCH AND HIS WORK. 


66 MAN was walking through the woods in springtime. 

The air was thrilling and throbbing with the pas- 
sion of little hearts, with the love-wooing, the parent pride, and 
the deadly fear of the birds. But the man never noticed that 
there was a bird in the woods. He was a botanist and was 
looking for plants. 

“A man was walking through the streets of a city, pondering 
the problems of wealth and national well-being. He saw a 
child sitting on a curbstone and crying. He met children at 
play. He saw a young mother with her child and an old man 
with his grandchild. But it never occurred to him that little 
children are the foundation of society, a chief motive power in 
economic effort, the most influential teachers, the source of the 
purest pleasures, the embodiment of form and color and grace. 
The man had never had a child and his eyes were not opened. 

“A man read through the New Testament. He felt no vibra- 
tion of social hope in the preaching of John the Baptist and 
in the shout of the crowd when Jesus entered Jerusalem. He 
caught no revolutionary note in the Book of Revelations. The 
social movement had not yet reached him. Jesus knew human 
nature when he reiterated: ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. ”—Walter Rauschenbusch., 
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If it were possible to sum up in a few words 
the one thing that has most impressed me in 
visiting churches and talking with church lead- 
ers in various parts of the country, I think I 
should say: 

“The utter confusion of counsel among 
church leaders themselves.” 

Upon the seriousness of the crisis which 
confronts them—the waning influence of the 
church upon the lives of men and women, the 
tendency of able young men to avoid the min- 
istry as a profession—most church leaders are 
quite in agreement, but as to what to do about 
it, there exist the widest differences of opinion. 
The church to-day is like a fort under sudden 
attack—in the night, with many of the cap- 
tains fast asleep. There is a common and 
overwhelming sense of danger, but the de- 
fense so far has been without common plan 
or purpose—sallies here, retreats there, a pro- 
miscuous firing of big and little guns, and an 
altogether inordinate amount of noise. 


CHURCH-SAVING EXPERIMENTS. 


Several groups of churches, chiefly in the 
Middle West, under the spirited if spectacular 
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leadership of men of the type of Billy Sun- 
day, have dashed into Revivalism, and by 
means of the old-fashioned emotionalism of 
the evangelist have stemmed for the moment 
the tide of attack. On the other hand, certain 
churches, especially in the East, have been 
slowly retreating toward the citadel of Au- 
thority. At Boston I found Dr. Worcester, 
now the leader of a considerable number of 
church workers, advancing Emmanuelism to 
counteract the steady encroachment of Chris- 
tian Science and the New Thought, which 
have been beguiling away many of those who 
formerly marched under the banner of the old 
_ churches. And wherever I have gone I have 
found a still larger and more active group of 
_ leaders absorbed in building new outworks— 
_ parish houses and gymnasiums, bowling alleys 
_ and clubrooms, carpenter shops, shooting gal- 
| leries and dance halls—to counteract or at 
least to parallel the advance of the Social Set- 
tlement idea and the expansion of function of 
the public schools and other municipal insti- 
tutions. Never before in history, perhaps, 
was there such a variety of church-saving ex- 
periments going forward; and never a more 
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evident lack of a commanding voice of proph- 
ecy, or a generally accepted plan of campaign. 

And yet it would be a decided mistake to 
say that the present day is without its real 
prophets or that their voices are not beginning 
to be heard above the turmoil and confusion 
of the times. One of the questions I have 
asked most diligently as I have gone about 
among the more progressive relpious leaders 
of the country is this:' 


MOST INFLUENTIAL RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOK. 


“What recent book, or what man, has given 
you the most light?” 

By all odds the book most frequently men- 
tioned was “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” by Walter Rauschenbusch. No recent 
religious book, perhaps, has had a more favor- 
able reception among both church and secular 
journals, or a wider reading among religious 
leaders than this. 

It will help us, then, to a clear understand- 
ing of one of the strongest currents of 
' thought among religious people both inside 
and outside of the churches if we can meet 
Professor Rauschenbusch face to face and ask 
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him what his message is—ask him what, in his 
opinion, the trouble is with the churches, and 
what to do about it. For his judgment de- 
serves attention not merely by virtue of a 
wide approval of his book by thinking men 
and women, but by right of a thoroughgoing 
scholarship, a ripe experience in human af- 
_ fairs, and a strong position within the church 
itself. 7 

Every prophet comes out of the wilderness 
to speak to men. Professor Rauschenbusch 
found his message amid obscurity and en- 
forced silence. His poverty gave him free- 
dom and a close touch with the common life. 
His deafness encouraged that concentration 
and reflection which busy and popular men 
usually lack. ‘When his book was published 
two years ago, he was forty-six years old and 
little known outside of a narrow circle of de- 
voted friends. His life outwardly has been 
devoid of notable events. He comes of a 
family of German Lutherans, and his ances- 
tors for six successive generations have been 
ministers of the Protestant Church, some of 
them men of marked ability and character. 


One of his ancestors was imprisoned for his 
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faith, and his father, a typical German scholar 
of the old school, a student of Neander, the 
great church historian, migrated to America 
some seventy years ago to preach the gospel 
among the Germans of this country.. Here 
_ he broke with the Lutheran Church, and at a 
- serious sacrifice to himself became a Baptist, 
afterward occupying a professor’s chair in the 
German department of the Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Rochester, N. Y. 

At Rochester the son Walter was. born. 
Under the severe discipline of his father, he 
received a thoroughgoing education both in 
America and in Germany. Graduated from 
the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1886 
with a brilliant record, and at the head of his 
class, he chose to devote himself to religious 
work among the Germans. He became pas- 
tor of a small, struggling German Baptist 
church on the West Side of New York City, 
where for eleven years he served a swarming 
population of wage-working men and women. 

When increasing deafness and growing 
- intellectual hunger caused him to relinquish 
his pastoral work, he accepted a repeated call 
to a professorship at the Rochester Theological 
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Seminary, and there he has remained ever 
since, occupying in recent years the chair of 
church history. Outside of a “Life of Jesus” 
and two other small books, all in German, he 
published nothing of moment until his work, 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” appeared 
two years ago. 


INTELLECTUAL EVOLUTION OF A LIBERAL 
SCHOLAR. 


Such, in brief, are the outward facts relat- 
ing to Professor Rauschenbusch’s life. The 
inner facts, because they mark so plainly the 
path followed by many progressive thinkers 
of to-day, are of far greater significance. 
When he entered the theological seminary, at 
the age of twenty-two, Professor Rauschen- 
busch says that he “believed everything’’; he 
believed the Bible to be infallible in every 
word; his sole aim was to save souls; social 
questions did not exist for him. The first of 
the prophets of the new time to influence him 
was Henry George, whose “Progress and 
Poverty” set his mind to working in a wholly 
new field of thought. Arriving in New York 
at the very time that Henry George was can- . 
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didate for the mayoralty, he became still more 
deeply interested. Soon afterward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” touched his imagination 
with a new social vision and Tolstoi led him 
to interpret anew the life of Jesus. 

“I never understood the Sermon on the 
Mount,” he says, “until I read Tolstoi’s “My, 
Religion.’ ” 

Another book which later influenced him 
greatly was Mazzini’s “Essays,” with its pas- 
sionate teaching of faith as a fundamental 
need of the people. 

During all of the years of his reading, 
which was extensive and thorough, the hard 
surroundings of his pastorate, the life of the 
working people, the congestion of the tene- 
ments, the unequal struggle with vice fostered 
by economic conditions, were giving him visible 
daily demonstration of the dire need of a new 
religious impulse and a new social message. 
He preached steadily, he wrote industriously 
for both German and American religious 
journals, he raised money to build a new 
church, he organized institutional activities, 
always applying his thinking to the hard 
realities of the life which surrounded him. 
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INo one can read his book without feeling 
within it the throb of sympathy and the say- 
ing touch of humor that comes only from 
close contact with the deeper life of our com- 
mon humanity. 

“Those of us,” he says, concerning his pas- 
torate, “who passed through the last industrial 
depression will never forget the procession of 
men out of work, out of clothes, out of shoes 
and out of hope. They wore down our 
threshold, and they wore away our hearts.” 

Again he says: “During the great indus- 
trial crisis of the ’*90’s, I saw good men go into 
disreputable lines of employment and respec- 
table widows consent to live with men who 
would support them and their children. One 
could hear human virtue cracking and crum- 
bling all around.” 

No mere scholar could have written “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis”; but on the other 
hand, no man who was not a scholar could 
have brought to the common experiences of 
life such an understanding spirit. And this is 
what makes the book so convincing—this, and 
the personality of the man himself which 
illuminates every page. 
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PERSONALITY OF PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


A tall, spare man, with a humorous twinkle | 
in his eyes, you may see him walking down to 
the Seminary in the morning from his home in 
Shepard Street. Though much occupied with 
his studies and his classes, he yet finds 
time for active interest in the affairs of his 
city and his neighborhood; and he occupies his 
spare moments at a working bench with a set 
of wood-carving tools. And never at any time 
does he yield to the “scholar’s fault” of avoid- 
ing warm human contact with those about him. 
Even though his associates do not follow him | 
in all of his views, his personal qualities, his 
_ humor and his broad sympathies have bound 
them all to him. His hold upon his students 
is profound; he not only opens their hearts, — 
but he liberates their minds. Church history, 
as ordinarily taught, is about as dry a subject 
as could well be imagined; but it is not so in 
Professor Rauschenbusch’s class. I attended 
one of his lectures. It treated of the begin- 
nings of the Protestant Reformation, and so 
packed was it with modern applications that 
it was like listening to a luminous and lively 
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account of contemporary politics. In the 
past, church history has been written and 
taught almost wholly from an ecclesiastical 
point of view; everything turned upon what 
was good or bad for the church as an institu- 
_ tion. Professor Rauschenbusch considers it 
from a far wider view point, as a history of 
the kingdom of God upon earth. Of each 
event he asks: Was it good for humanity, 
how did it affect all the people? 

During the last two years Professor Rau- 
schenbusch has lectured somewhat widely in 
the East; and last year in Germany he de- 
livered an address on the drinking habits of 
the Germans as seen through American eyes 
which in pamphlet form has since circulated by 
thousands of copies. In debate or in the give 
and take of an after-discussion, he has a quick- 
ness and humor of repartee which endears 
him to every audience. 

A rare spirit, indeed, is this deaf prophet of 
Rochester. His intellect, which is at once 
keen and deep, with an outlook as lively and 
sane and sweet as it is lofty, is animated with 
a glowing religious spirit. 

“Love, money and honor are fairest in the 
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distance,” he says. “It does not seem to be 
so with religious joy; the less so, the more 
purely religious it is. It does contain the de- 
sire for new and larger experiences, but not 
because the old have palled. There is no 
unrest in it. The expression ‘I have found 
peace’ is, of course, a stock expression, but it 
does express what is the overwhelming per- 
sonal feeling in first entering into religious 
joy. It seems to be the universal testimony, 
of those who have made personal test of -it 
that the joy of religious satisfaction is bg at 
anything else that life holds.” 


A BOOK ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS WITH NO 
HATRED IN IT. 


A truly religious spirit, he draws all sorts of 
men to him, making a sure place in their 
hearts. Though he writes strongly of social 
conditions, though his convictions are deep, 
nowhere in his book will there be found a note 
of hatred; and he leaves the reader inspired 
with a new faith in the power of religion to 
meet and solve the most complex of the prob- 
lems of the day. 

“When politicians and social exploiters,” 
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he says, “have to deal with the stubborn 
courage of men who pray about their politics, 
they will have a new factor to reckon with.” 


ESSENCE OF PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH’S MES- . 
SAGE. 


The essence of Professor Rauschenbusch’s 
message is that religion has not one, but two 
great functions to perform. 

“There are two great entities in human life 
—the human soul and the human race—and 
religion is to save both. The soul is to seek 
righteousness and eternal life; the race is 
to seek righteousness and the kingdom of 
God.” 

In the past, he believes, the churches have 
concerned themselves too exclusively with 
personal salvation—the saving of individuals; 
they have lacked social vision. He believes 
that the church has now arrived at a stage in 
its development where it is fit and free for a 
new social mission and a new evangelism; 
that, indeed, there must soon come “either a 
revival of social religion or the deluge.” He 
thinks that civilization to-day is at one of the 
great crises of its development, and that the 
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church must awaken to the gravity of condi- 
tions or go down to ruin. 

A large part of his book is devoted to a 
scholarly exposition of the distinctly social 
spirit of Christianity as expressed by the 
Hebrew prophets and later and still more posi- 
tively by Jesus. Following this new historical 
interpretation of the Bible, he gives a graphic 
picture of present-day social conditions in 
America, holding them up as both irreligious 
and i immoral. He shows that large numbers 
of people in this country are in want and 
poverty at the very time when wealth is ac- 
cumulating as never before. 

“The economic system which produces , 
such injustice,” he says, “with the contrasts 
resulting between Plenty and Want, is in 
stark contradiction to the spirit of Christian- 
ity, and either the one or the other must give 
way.” 

He then shows, in a chapter which he re- 
gards as his most valuable contribution to re- 
ligious history, why the churches have never 
hitherto undertaken to carry out the work of 
social reconstruction which is the funda- 
mental purpose of Christianity; and he de- 
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clares that they must, if they would survive, 
radically change their methods. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES SHOULD DO. 


‘Having thus diagnosed present-day condi- 
tions, Professor Rauschenbusch’s final chap- 
ter, entitled, ““What to Do,” deals with the 
remedies which in his opinion must be 
adopted. He believes that the wages system, 
-child-labor, the problem of the ownership or 
control of public utilities, the military spirit, 
the labor problem, instead of being beyond 
the purview of religion, are wholly within the 
scope of Christian teaching, and that the reli- 
gious leader must have a message and a proph- 
ecy to deliver regarding them. 

“What right,’ he asks, “have Christian 
ministers to back away from these questions 
and refuse to contribute whatever moral dis- 
cernment God has given them?” 

In the past the emphasis of preaching and 
teaching has been upon the repentance of the 
individual and personal salvation; and the sal- 
vation of human personalities must always be 
one of the great aims of religion. 

“Every man is interested in his own soul,” 
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says Professor Rauschenbusch; “we should 
show lack of love if we regarded any human 
being as unimportant.” : 

But there must be, from now forward, 
quite a new preaching and teaching—the 
preaching of repentance from social sin and 
the need of social salvation. The old evan- 
gelism fixed the attention of a man upon him- 
‘self, a selfish saving of himself from hell; the 
new evangelism fixes his attention equally 
upon the other man—upon the salvation and 
reconstruction of human society. 

In my conversation with Professor Rau- 
schenbusch I endeavored to draw out just what 
he meant by the “new evangelism” and what, 
in his opinion, the future of the churches in 
this country would be. 


THE NEW EVANGELISM. 


The new evangelism is made up of the 
same elements as the old; first, it seeks to con- | 
vict men of sin; second, to reconstruct their 
lives. But the conception of both sin and re- 
construction in the new evangelism is im- 
mensely broader and deeper than in the old. 
It is as wide as humanity, with a vision and a 
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message calculated to fire the souls of men as 
nothing in the past has ever fired them. 

The new evangelism greatly intensifies our 
conception of sin. It shows how impossible 
it is to sin any sin that does not pass along to 
others. It shows how all men are linked to- 
gether, and that the sin of one injures all, so 
that each man realizes that he is involved in 
the whole sin of mankind. 

I asked Professor Rauschenbusch for spe- 
cific instances as to how the conviction of 
social sin might be brought about. He gave 
me as a single example the problem of the 
wage-worker. 

“An idle woman living in wasteful luxury,” 
he said, “wants more beautiful clothing, more 
jewelry. She has no thought of what her 
selfish wastefulness may cost. In order to get 
it her husband pinches his workingmen to the 
lowest possible wage. Let us say that one of 
these workingmen has a sick child, and be- 
cause he is so poor that he cannot get a doctor 
promptly, the child dies. Unconsciously, but 
with the certainty of cause and effect, that: 
wasteful and luxurious woman has helped to 
kill the child.” 
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In the same way Professor Rauschenbusch 
would show that the crowded and unsanitary 
tenement is a sin for which the whole city suf- 
fers the punishment of tuberculosis and other 
diseases. The punishment of the ruined 
woman infects the homes of the rich equally 
with those of the poor, The punishment of 
debauched politics finally but inevitably leads 
to the ruin of the fairest city and the finest 
civilization. No man can sin by himself nor 
be saved by himself. ; 

“Tt is not Christian to pay the lowest wages 
to the man who has the hungriest family.” 


CONVICTING SOCIETY OF ITS SINS. 


All the present teaching, whether within the 
churches or outside of them, of the responsi- 
bility of society for the ruin of child workers, 
for low-paid women, for the criminal, for the 
wasteful rich man, for sickness and want and. 
shame and ugliness, are all in the way of con- 
victing humanity of its social sins. The pres- 
ent moral wave, which is beginning to sweep 
this country, is an evidence of such a convic- 
tion of sin. 

The next step in religious life, after convic- 
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tion of sin, is “salvation,” a turning about, a 
new life. Just as, in the old evangelism, the 
individual has to be “born again,” so the new 
evangelism demands a new birth for society. 
A complete change must take place; a new 
spirit must fire humanity. And every man 
and every organization, whether church- 
leader, or socialist, or labor agitator, or pub- 
licist, or business man, who has a vision of the 
new time and is working toward it, is a new. 
evangelist. 

But what will this regenerate society be like? 
What is, then, the vision of the prophets? I 
give here the conviction of Professor Rau- 
schenbusch. 


THE REBIRTH OF SOCIETY. 


In the old society—the society we know 
now—the great sins are war, strife, competi- 
tion—with resulting luxury for a few and 
want for many. ‘The new social life, then, 
should change all this, should be a right-about- 


face—if it is to be true rebirth. There must 
_be peace, not war; codperation, not competi- 
‘tion; and in place of extremes of luxury and 
want, a distribution of property which will 
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assure every human being upon this earth a ) 


chance to make the most of the faculties God 
has given him. 

This is the new preaching of repentance and 
this the new vision of salvation. And every 


. hour it is enthralling new souls with the possi- , 


bilities of love and service. 

In fact, it is to bring about in society at 
large the spirit of the family, at its best and 
finest, as we now know it—the codperation of 
strong and weak, old and young, the service 
of all by each and each by all. It seeks to 
make humanity one great family. 

“The father,” says Professor Rauschen- 
busch, “does not seize the larger part of the 
turkey and call it profit.” 

Nor are wages paid in the family; the 
turkey is not monopolized by the strong, nor 
are the little ones and the weak ones com- 
pelled to go hungry. ; 

In the last chapter of his book Professor 
Rauschenbusch boldly meets many of the spe- 
cific problems of the day. He believes with 
the Socialists that the wages system must ulti- 
mately be superseded by codperation, __ 

“TI am frank to declare my conviction,” he 
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says, “that the wages system is an institution- 
alized denial of the essential principles of 
Christianity, and that a nation will never be a 
Christian nation until its economic life is or- 
ganized on a codperative basis.” 

Professor Rauschenbusch looks forward to 
seeing a codperative ownership of public utili- 
ties and ultimately the control by society of the 
chief means of production. } 


THE PART OF RELIGION IN THE NEW LIFE. 


Such is the new evangelism. What part 
must the church and religious leaders play in 
it? A very great part, Professor Rauschen- 
busch believes. The present decadence of 
church influence and leadership he attributes 
to lack of the new vision, so that much of the 
prophecy, many of the noblest works in the 
new evangelism, have been left to men and 
women who are outside of the churches. The 
trouble has been that the church has been too 
anxious to magnify itself, too little concerned 
in humanity. : | 

“The mischief begins when the church 
makes herself the end. She does not exist for 
her own sake; she is simply a working organi- 
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zation to create the Christian life’ in individ- | 
uals and the kingdom of God in, human 
society.” 

Religion, in short, must become “less an in- | 
stitution and more a diffused force.” More. 
and more the state, society at large, will be 
shot through and through with the spirit of 
religion, and yet there will never be a time, 
_ says Professor Rauschenbusch, when there 
will not be a wide field of activity for the re- 
ligious leader and teacher. 

Two great functions will still occupy his | 
attention. He will always fill the office of 
prophecy; he should be sensitized morally, so 
that he will be the first to discern wrong and 
evil, and his visions will fire the souls of men. 
And he will also follow behind the rumbling 
wheels of the chariot of state and gather up 
the wounded, and comfort the broken-hearted. 
Jesus perfectly combined both of these offices, 


A NEW AMERICAN CHURCH. 


‘As to the churches in America, Professor 
‘Rauschenbusch sees two great tendencies or 
drifts of development. He thinks that a 
great national church of America is already, 
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A PRAYER FOR BUSINESS MEN 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


We plead with thee, O God, for our brothers who are 
pressed by the cares and beset by the temptations of 
‘business life. We acknowledge before thee our common 
guilt for the hardness and deceitfulness of our commer- 
cial life, which leads so many into temptation and causes 
even the righteous to slip and fall. So long as it must 
be that man is set against man in a struggle for wealth, 
help them to make their contest in some measure a test 
of excellence, by which even the defeated may be spurred 
to better work. If any man is pitted against those who 
have forgotten fairness and honesty, help him to put his 
trust resolutely in the profitableness of sincerity and 
uprightness, and, if need be, to accept loss rather than 
follow the others on crooked paths. Establish in un- 
shaken fidelity all who hold in trust the wealth of others. 
The property and welfare of our nation are controlled 
by our business men. Help them to realize that they 
have high public functions and let them not betray the 
interests of all for their own enrichment. Grant them 
far-sighted patriotism to subordinate their work to the 
public weal, and a steadfast determination to transform 
the disorder of the present into the nobler and freer 
harmony of the future. Let the spirit of Christ, which 
goes out from thee and which is ceaselessly pleading 
within us, prevail to bring our business life under 
Christ’s law of service, that all who guide the processes 
of factory and trade may feel that high consciousness 
of a divine calling which blesses only those who are the 
free servants of God and the people, and who are con- 
sciously devoting their strength to the common good. 
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A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN WHO WORK 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


O thou great Father of the weak, lay thy hand 
_ tenderly on all the little children on earth and bless 
them. Bless our own children who are the life of our 
life, and who have become the heart of our heart. Bless 
every little child-friend who has leaned against our knee 
and refreshed our soul by its smiling trustfulness. Be 
good to all children who crave in vain for human love, 
_ or for flowers and water, and the sweet breast of Nature. 
But bless with a threefold blessing the young lives whose 
slender shoulders are already bowed beneath the yoke of 
toil, and whose glad growth is being stunted forever. 
Let not their little bodies be utterly sapped, and their 
minds given over to stupidity and the vices of an empty 
soul. We have all jointly deserved the mill-stone of thy 
wrath for making these little ones to stumble and fall. 
Grant all employers of labor stout hearts to refuse 
enrichment at such a price. Grant to all the citizens and 
officers of States which now permit this wrong the grace 
of holy anger. Help us to realize that every child in 
-our nation is in very truth our child, a member of our 
great family. By the holy Child that nestled in Mary’s 
bosom, by the memories of our own childhood joys and 
sorrows, by the sacred possibilities that slumber in every 
child, we beseech thee to save us from killing the sweet- 
ness of young life by the greed of gain. 
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developing. He sees the great Protestant 
bodies—Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists and others—drawing rap- 
idly together. Without essential differences 
of belief, with constant exchange of ministers, 
with a spirit of fraternity in public work, Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch sees them all drawing 
together, becoming less insistent upon the 
church as an organization but seeking rather 
to make it far more pervasive as an influence. 
The American church will be the great reli- 
gious body animating the American democ- 
racy. 

On the other hand, he sees a smaller group, 
including Roman Catholics, part of the Lu- 
theran and part of the Episcopal bodies, 
drawing together on a more closely-knit basis 
of church organization, based upon external 
authority. 

We talked somewhat of the methods of the 
new evangelism. It was Professor Rau- 
schenbusch’s conviction that one of the chief 
requirements would be the constant and lu- 
minous setting forth of the facts regarding 
present-day conditions; but he also thinks that 
important changes will be necessary in re- 
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ligious expression and worship. As the old 
evangelism developed its songs, its prayers, its 
forms of exhortation and worship, so will the 
new. And they will not be less but more , 
profoundly religious than the old. Professor 
Rauschenbusch is himself writing a small 
book of prayers which he hopes may help 
those interested in the new evangelism. Two 
of these prayers are reproduced with this 
chapter. Nothing could better reveal the 
quality of Professor Rauschenbusch’s spirit 
nor present his message more convincingly. 


THE END 
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